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BOOK ONE 

The Settlement 

The Roots of English Colonization 


Human misfortune on a national or continental scale has been one of the most constant forces 
behind emigration to America from the seventeenth century to the twentieth. 

Brogan, Hugh (2001-03-29). The Penguin History of the United States of America (p. 17). ePenguin. 
Kindle Edition. 

the London Company founded the first enduring English plantation, on 24 May 1607, on the 
James river in Virginia. It was small, and already unfortunate, since of the company of 144 that 
had embarked in three little ships (Susan Constant, Godspeed, Discovery) only 105 had survived 
the voyage. The place they founded, Jamestown, has long been abandoned.il But with 
Jamestown begins the history proper of the people known as Americans. 

Brogan, Hugh (2001-03-29). The Penguin History of the United States of America (p. 18). ePenguin. 
Kindle Edition. 


The Planting of Virginia 1607-76 

Tobacco could be sold at a profit, though the profit might be uncertain, irregular and low. 
Anyone could grow it. To the unskilled Virginians these two arguments were irresistible. They 
took the plunge, and soon the first great boom in American history was under way. At one 
stage even the streets of Jamestown were sown with tobacco; and the zeal to plant more and 
more greatly encouraged the spread of population up the James river and, in the thirties, up 
and down the coast, on every inlet between the river Potomac and the Dismal Swamp. This 
movement was in part caused by the fact that tobacco exhausted the soil in seven years, so 
that tobacco planters were constantly in search of new lands. This explains also the steady 
move westward of Virginians in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries and the eventual 
ruin of Virginia when, at the beginning of the nineteenth century, the state had run out of fresh 
land suitable for cultivation. 


. . . the most important being the system of indentures, by which servants were brought 
out from England at the planters' expense, bound to service for a term of years, and then given 
their freedom and a little land. But indentures proved unsatisfactory: the servants had 
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constantly to be replaced, were frequently disobedient and unreliable, and as frequently ran 
away and made good their escape. 

However, a solution was found, and it may be wondered why it was not found sooner, as 
Europeans had been buying African slaves since the fifteenth century and carrying them to the 
Americas since early in the sixteenth. Sir John Hawkins had shipped slaves to the Spanish 
colonies in the 1560s and found an eager market for them. 


Dutch traders brought Africans to Virginia for the first time in 1619, and more followed, in 
tiny numbers, over the next few decades. For the first two generations, Africans were treated, 
it seems, much like other indentured servants, even (in some cases) to the distribution of land 
to them when their time of service was up. 

Brogan, Hugh (2001-03-29). The Penguin History of the United States of America (pp. 27-28). ePenguin. 

Kindle Edition. 

The turning point came with the first of the great American uprisings. Bacon's Rebellion, in 
1676. As leader of the poorer planters, Nathaniel Bacon, a distant relation of the great Francis, 
seized control of Virginia from the royal Governor, Sir George Berkeley, on the grounds that 
Berkeley opposed making war on the Susquehanna Indians and seizing their lands. Bacon and 
his following were true revolutionaries, planning to overturn the political and social structure of 
the colony, abolish the poll tax, and enlist poor freemen, indentured servants and African slaves 
in their forces. They burned Jamestown to the ground. But Bacon died of dysentery, and 
Berkeley then rallied enough strength to suppress the rebellion. To prevent any recurrence of 
these events, royal authority was placed firmly on the side of the richer settlers; their attempts 
to grab all the best land in Virginia were endorsed, and Africans were rapidly excluded from the 
privileges of civil society (if free) or thrust down into hopeless servitude (if slaves). A new gentry 
emerged, which quickly enriched itself by its effective monopoly of land, labour and political 
power. The price would be paid, for nearly two centuries, by the slaves. It was a tragic 
development, but given the combination of tobacco, a hierarchical social structure both in 
England and her colonies, and the greed of seventeenth-century Englishmen, it was probably 
inevitable. 

Brogan, Hugh (2001-03-29). The Penguin History of the United States of America (p. 29). ePenguin. 

Kindle Edition. 


The Planting of New England 1604-c. 1675 

... Protestantism had a built-in democratic tendency in that it encouraged the literate to 
search the Scriptures for themselves and act in the light of what they found there. 
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Brogan, Hugh (2001-03-29). The Penguin History of the United States of America (p. 31). ePenguin. 

Kindle Edition. 

Conversion was the moment when God's grace entered the soul and began the work of its 
redemption. It was a moment predestined from Creation, as St Paul taught:3 'Whom he did 
predestinate, them he also called;' it was the moment when Hell's gates closed: 'Whom he 
called, them he also justified;' the moment when the doors of the Celestial City opened: 'Whom 
he justified, them he also glorified.' It was a moment that enlightened and rejoiced the lives of 
tens of thousands of plain people. It assured them that although life would continue to daunt 
them with its problems and temptations, they had only to fight ceaselessly against sin within 
them and without them, and whatever wounds they took in the battle, victory was sure. 

It is easy to mistake the nature of this Puritanism. The word today generally connotes a 
loveless respectability, a Philistine narrowness. Biblical idolatry or a neurotic hatred of other 
people's pleasures. 'Show me a Puritan,' said H. L. Mencken, 'and I'll show you a son-of-a-bitch.' 
But while it would be absurd to deny that a certain censoriousness was present in Puritanism 
from the start, it would be equally absurd to let the degenerate aspect it wears today conceal 
the splendours of its prime. Certain of their salvation, the best Puritans were brave, cheerful, 
intelligent and hard-working. One of their preachers urged them to be 'merry in the Lord, and 
yet without lightness; sad and heavy in heart for their own sins, and the abominations of the 
land, and yet without discouragement or dumpishness'. The quality of Puritan piety is best 
savoured in The Pilgrim's Progress. John Bunyan, the old Ironside, knew how to make his simple 
image - one that had long been dear to Puritans, indeed to all Englishmen: Hakluyt's 
continuator called his book Purchas, His Pilgrims5 - of life as a journey and a battle, not only 
true, but startlingly important. It is easy, reading Bunyan, to feel what immense strength those 
of his faith derived from their belief that the promises Christ made were literally true. For them, 
the trumpets were sure to sound on the other side. 

Brogan, Hugh (2001-03-29). The Penguin History of the United States of America (pp. 32-33). ePenguin. 

Kindle Edition. 

. . . When the Mayflower company contemplated its future after reaching Cape Cod it 
seemed plain that such a group, far from all the sanctions and blessings of regular English 
government, could not thrive without an agreed constitution. Accordingly the Saints 
(remembering the covenant by which they, like all Separatist churches, had established 
themselves) and the Strangers (that is, the non-Saints) agreed on the Mayflower Compact - 
signed on 11 November by most of the company's adult males. In content it was no more than 
a covenant constituting the signatories a body politic, which would issue and abide by its own 
laws; but the manner in which it was arrived at was, if not democratic, at least self-governing, 
like the Separatist churches . . . 
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The Mayflower Compact was the first of innumerable agreements arrived at by the 
American people as they founded new settlements. Its example was unconsciously but exactly 
followed in seventeenth-century New England, in eighteenth-century Kentucky, throughout 
revolutionary America, and everywhere on the nineteenth-century frontier: in Texas, California, 
Iowa and Oregon. These agreements enabled generations of settlers to feel that their lives, 
property and prospects were secure under the rule of law, and they conditioned American 
political assumptions, so that the leaders of revolutionary Maryland could assert without fear of 
contradiction that 'All government of right originates from the people, is founded in compact 
only.' All this prepared the way for the greatest compact of all, the Constitution of the United 
States. The Pilgrims were thus forerunners of even more than was prophesied to them from 
England in 1623, when their associates wrote: 'Let it not be grievous unto you that you have 
been instruments to break the ice for others who come after with less difficulty; the honour 
shall be yours to the world's end.' The Pilgrims had shown what could be done; and others soon 
profited from their example. 

Brogan, Hugh (2001-03-29). The Penguin History of the United States of America (pp. 40-41). ePenguin. 

Kindle Edition. 

... in 1632 the settlers insisted on the principle of no taxation without representation 
(though not in those words). 

Brogan, Hugh (2001-03-29). The Penguin History of the United States of America (p. 45). ePenguin. 

Kindle Edition. 

. . . Land was plentiful; and, until the looming of the English Civil War dried up the supply of 
new immigrants, there was, as has been stated,23 an eager market for agrarian products of all 
kinds. Prices collapsed, it is true, in 1642; but they gradually recovered as New England sailors 
found markets abroad. Soon the demands of the market made themselves felt again on the 
farm; and, thus assured of profit, the farmers opened up more and more new land. They could 
not be kept within range of the towns and the ministers, and their land-hunger made them 
somewhat unreceptive to exhortations. 'Outlying places', said one preacher, 'were nurseries of 
ignorance, profaneness and atheism.' Said another, 'The first that came over hither for the 
Gospel could not tell what to do with more land than a small number of acres, yet now men 
more easily swallow down so many hundreds and are not satisfied.' A third exclaimed, 'Sure 
there were other and better things the People of God came hither for than the best spot of 
ground, the richest soil.' No doubt: but the People of God chose to forget it. They chose to live 
in America, not as members of a close-knit community of piety, but as individualist farmers, 
each seeking his and his family's salvation, economically and spiritually, on his own. . . . 

Brogan, Hugh (2001-03-29). The Penguin History of the United States of America (pp. 48-49). ePenguin. 

Kindle Edition. 
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... A sense of humiliating failure haunted the ministers at the end of the seventeenth 
century. New England was no longer the land of the covenant. They could take no comfort in its 
sublunar achievements: a high, and improving, standard of living for all; a free and stable 
society; a thriving life of the mind and spirit. Where was Zion? 

Brogan, Hugh (2001-03-29). The Penguin History of the United States of America (p. 50). ePenguin. 

Kindle Edition. 


Indians 1492-1920 

Luckily for the intruders, the tribes were commonly happy to fight each other. They had the 
usual human grievances against their neighbours, and war was a principal occupation among 
them. Success in war was the leading source of individual prestige. Indeed, before the European 
arrival, wars seem to have been waged in many cases solely to provide chances for warriors to 
win this prestige. It was a lethal game, with elaborate rules, and so addicted were most of the 
Indians to it that in the early eighteenth century the Cherokees could remark, 'We cannot live 
without war. Should we make peace with the Tuscaroras, we must immediately look out for 
some other nation with whom we can engage in our beloved occupation.' The skill gained in 
this wilderness conflict proved invaluable for attacking or defending European possessions. 

Furthermore, only Indians could provide the commodities of the peltries trade; and there 
was much money to be made out of them. For as time went on the Indians grew ever more 
dependent on European goods. By the same token they grew more and more manipulable. 
Those who controlled the supply of essential articles such as guns controlled their customers. 
And so the curtain rose on the tragedy of the native peoples of North America. 

There had been a long prologue. It is easy to forget, when studying the comparatively 
gentle rule of Spain north of Mexico (at any rate after the Pueblo revolt), what the conquest of 
the Aztecs and the Incas had involved. The crimes of the Anglo-Americans pale beside those of 
Cortes and his successors. Hundreds of thousands of Indians were killed outright; even more 
were worked slowly and horribly to death as slaves. The fact that European diseases were even 
more destructive hardly excuses the conquistadores. One Carib Indian, about to be burned to 
death after a rebellion, refused baptism, though it could take him to heaven, because he feared 
he would find more Christians there. Genocide is an unpleasant word, but it seems appropriate 
here. If the North American Indians had known what had happened south of the Rio Grande, 
they might well have trembled at the future. 

Brogan, Hugh (2001-03-29). The Penguin History of the United States of America (pp. 54-55). ePenguin. 

Kindle Edition. 
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. . . Plains culture was the outcome of a meeting between the Indians and the Europeans. 
The same was true in the dense eastern forest. The horse was less valuable there, but brass 
kettles replaced earthenware cooking pots, English cloth replaced attire of fur and hide, and, 
above all, guns replaced bows and arrows. Everywhere the Indians welcomed the coming of 
European animals and artefacts with joy, and their cultures burst into brief, beautiful flower. 

Brogan, Hugh (2001-03-29). The Penguin History of the United States of America (p. 57). ePenguin. 

Kindle Edition. 

The social bigotry of the Anglo-Americans, . . . was an affliction to the Indians; but their 
diseases were more punishing still. General Smallpox, General Cholera, swept the American 
plains as ruthlessly as their colleagues Janvier and Fevrier did the Russian; and they were aided 
by measles, dysentery, scarlet fever, venereal disease, influenza and tuberculosis. The 
Europeans can hardly be blamed for spreading these infections,ll from which, after all, they 
suffered, if less catastrophically, themselves. Nor should they be condemned en masse for the 
worst disease of all, alcoholism. Fermented and distilled drinks were unknown to the pre- 
Columbian Indians, so they had as little resistance to alcoholism as to smallpox, and for some 
reason, yet to be explained, their social organization was incapable of developing customs by 
which drinking could be rendered as comparatively innocuous as it is among black and white 
Americans (not that that is saying very much). From earliest times the white governments saw 
the danger and made earnest efforts to keep firewater away from the Indians. They were 
supported by all the wiser heads among the tribes. But these efforts were largely defeated by 
the mania for booze and by the readiness of too many whites to supply it in the desired, 
limitless quantity. The English traders found that glass beads, hatchets, hoes, knives, shirts, 
coats, hats, shoes, stockings, breeches, blankets, thread, scissors, guns, flints, powder, bullets, 
tobacco, pipes, looking glasses, ostrich plumes, silver medals, yards of silk and bales of cloth (to 
name only some items of the trade) were often less desired than the means of getting dead 
drunk. 'Brandy goes off incomparably well,' they discovered, and was very easy to supply, 
particularly if adulterated. Drunk, an Indian was incapable of insisting on proper payment for 
his goods, and he seemed to be incapable of resisting the chance to get drunk. There were 
other consequences, however, than ruined Indians. . . . 

Brogan, Hugh (2001-03-29). The Penguin History of the United States of America (pp. 58-59). ePenguin. 

Kindle Edition. 

The Indian could no more understand the Europeans' conception of perpetual personal 
title than they could understand his conception of none. Nor could he understand the 
accumulating itch. Why did the People Greedily Grasping for Land want more acres than they 
needed to grow food on? Why did they build houses that would outlast their occupants? Why 
were Indians called thieves for helping themselves to what they needed, as they always had? 
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Above all, why, even when he had acquired it honestly, did the white man insist that land he 
had bought became his exclusively, and for all time? How could he make such a claim? . . . 

issue of land cannot be shirked. Although, from one point of view, the mystery of the 
relations between the English settlers and the North American Indians cannot ever be 
understood, any more than any other great evil (for why should men oppress each other?), the 
temptation to which the settlers succumbed is all too plain, and all too familiar. It was the usual 
temptation to believe that what we want with passion must be right; and that the means of 
obtaining it cannot be sinful. The passion for landed property, that guarantee of independence, 
prosperity and prestige, which, as we have seen, uprooted the English and carried them across 
the Atlantic to Virginia and New England, also carried them and those who came to join them 
into the practice of atrocious crimes. Land-hunger is too weak a phrase, for hunger can be 
sated. It were better called land-lust: it was as insatiable as the sea. Like all great desire, it was 
fertile in rationalizations which satisfied those who felt it, if no one else. . . . 

Brogan, Hugh (2001-03-29). The Penguin History of the United States of America (p. 65). ePenguin. 

Kindle Edition. 

. . . Thus under the Indian Removal Act of 1830 the 60,000 Indians of the Five Civilized 
Tribes were moved from the lands they had always occupied, lands which were guaranteed to 
them on the honour of the United States as pledged in treaty after treaty, to lands far across 
the Mississippi - lands which in due time were also to be filched from them. Many other 
Indians, until the very end of the nineteenth century, were to be uprooted. But the Great 
Removal sticks in the memory because of its scale, and because of the ostentatious bad faith of 
all concerned, from President Jackson down to Greenwood Leflore, a renegade Choctaw chief, 
and because of the immense human suffering involved. 

Brogan, Hugh (2001-03-29). The Penguin History of the United States of America (p. 67). ePenguin. 

Kindle Edition. 
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BOOK TWO 

The Old Order and the American Revolution 

Thirteen Colonies c. 1675-1763 


. . . Cotton Mather, deplored the appearance on the streets of Boston of beggars, whom 
'our Lord Jesus Christ himself hath expressly forbidden us to countenance' (it was God's law 
that men work, not beg), and lamented that 'idleness, alas! idleness increases in the town 
exceedingly; idleness, of which there never came any goodness!' . . . 

Brogan , Hugh (2001-03-29). The Penguin History of the United States of America (p. 89). ePenguin. 

Kindle Edition. 

Cotton Mather, deplored the appearance on the streets of Boston of beggars, whom 'our 
Lord Jesus Christ himself hath expressly forbidden us to countenance' (it was God's law that 
men work, not beg), and lamented that 'idleness, alas! idleness increases in the town 
exceedingly; idleness, of which there never came any goodness!' . . . 

Brogan , Hugh (2001-03-29). The Penguin History of the United States of America (p. 89). ePenguin. 

Kindle Edition. 

... The Awakening doubtless saved souls, but it split churches; indeed, its emphasis on the 
importance of individual experience may be said to have democratized American religion. Many 
men of good sense, good nature or good education disliked its emotionalism and turned to 
deism, unitarianism or infidelity. Many congregations split into New Light (ranting) and Old 
Light (respectable) portions; and a gulf opened, which has not yet closed, between the liberal, 
rationalizing prosperous religion of the town and the fundamentalism of the economically and 
intellectually backward countryside; and also between the religion of the urban rich and the 
urban poor. It was an Old Light Presbyterian minister who sniffed that 'the vulgar everywhere 
are inclined to enthusiasm'. In Connecticut the dispute spilled over into politics and became a 
quarrel of secular parties that was still bitter during the Revolutionary period. 

Brogan, Hugh (2001-03-29). The Penguin History of the United States of America (pp. 91-92). ePenguin. 

Kindle Edition. 

. . . The rum-trade became the only dependable staple, and that in turn depended on 
importing molasses from the French West Indies, where it was cheaper than in the English, a 
practice ineffectively forbidden by the Molasses Act of 1733. The merchants of Boston turned 
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smugglers rather than obey the law, but other, heavier blows were in store for them. Britain 
drifted into war with France in the forties, and Massachusetts bore most of the burden in the 
colonies. Her sailors were pressed into the Royal Navy; many of her young men were killed; and 
heavy taxes hampered economic life still more. Worse, it was decided to fall in with the 
imperial government's desire to replace the inflationary and unsound paper money then 
current with a metallic currency; accordingly in 1749 the paper money was called in and coins 
became the only legal tender. But they were in very short supply, so that there was no money 
to finance new ventures. As a result, merchants were soon lamenting that 'trade is quite dead' 
and that 'all trade seems to be stagnated; and little else goes on but drinking'. . . . 

Brogan, Hugh (2001-03-29). The Penguin History of the United States of America (p. 92). ePenguin. 

Kindle Edition. 

. . . William Penn (1644-1718) intended 'a holy experiment', a state to be run on Quaker 
lines, as John Winthrop had planned his city on a hill. Like the older dream, the Quaker vision 
faded. In 1721 a rapidly increasing crime rate induced the Friends to abandon their mild penal 
code for an extremely stiff one: the crime wave continued to mount. One historian has unkindly 
remarked that eighteenth-century Quakers preferred the counting-house to the meetinghouse. 
He might equally well have remarked that they preferred the family farm, for the settlers in 
Pennsylvania brushed aside, quite as firmly as the New Englanders had done and even more 
promptly, all attempts to make them live in compact villages, centring their lives on the 
meeting-house and cultivating their lands co-operatively. They were resolute individualists; and 
it was to be in large part from their settlements that the tradition of the small farm was 
eventually to spread into the Ohio and Mississippi river valleys, thereby becoming a sacred, 
because so universal, detail of the American way of life. 

Brogan, Hugh (2001-03-29). The Penguin History of the United States of America (p. 93). ePenguin. 

Kindle Edition. 

Coming to speak of Pennsylvania, that colony possesses great liberties above all other 
English colonies, inasmuch as all religious sects are tolerated there. We find there Lutherans, 
Reformed, Catholics, Quakers, Mennonites or Anabaptists, Herrnhuter or Moravian Brethren, 
Pietists, Seventh Day Baptists, Dunkers, Presbyterians, Newborn, Freemasons, Separatists, 
Freethinkers, Jews, Mohammedans, Pagans, Negroes and Indians. The Evangelicals and 
Reformed, however, are in the majority. But there are many hundred unbaptized souls there 
that do not even wish to be baptized. 

Brogan, Hugh (2001-03-29). The Penguin History of the United States of America (p. 94). ePenguin. 

Kindle Edition. 
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... By 1760 Philadelphia had a population of 23,750, and was the largest town in the 
colonies, leading its nearest rival. New York (swelling from wartime profits), by more than 
5,000. By 1775 it had nearly doubled, having 40,000 inhabitants, . . . 

Brogan , Hugh (2001-03-29). The Penguin History of the United States of America (p. 96). ePenguin. 

Kindle Edition. 

Benjamin Franklin (1706-90) is, of all great Americans, the one I should most like to dine 
with in heaven. He was physically unremarkable, though he had a sagacious, twinkling face, a 
strong, sturdy build, and spectacles. His character was an enchanting blend of simplicity, 
drollery, shrewdness, energy, intellectual curiosity, benevolence and integrity. Apart from 
touches of endearing vanity, his only weakness was for women: he confessed that in youth he 
could not resist them, and in old age he was still an incorrigible flirt. He was middle-class to the 
core: the prophet of the cult of rising in the world by hard work and honest worth. I can see 
nothing wrong in this, though others have professed to do so. Franklin had a genius for enjoying 
life without ever failing in his duty to society and to his conscience. He was a walking paradox: a 
hedonistic Puritan. Thus his life well illustrates, among other things, an extraordinary 
transformation that was threatening Puritanism in the eighteenth century. 

For though Franklin early became a deist, he was born in Boston of perfectly orthodox 
parents. They could not afford to keep him at school for more than a year, but 'I do not 
remember when I could not read': he educated himself, with great success, eventually 
mastering French, Italian, Spanish and Latin, as well as some degree of arithmetic, and reading 
extensively in everything English that came his way, which, as he was a printer by trade, was a 
great deal. In due course he became a more than competent natural scientist. At first he 
worked for his elder brother James in Boston; but young Benjamin grew weary of his 
apprenticeship and ran away to New York. There was no work for him there, so he found his 
way to Philadelphia, where, after a few years, he began a rapid rise to great prosperity. 

His printing business throve, and by 1748 he was rich enough to retire, young though he 
was, and do as he pleased - a fact which in itself tells us much about the growth of his chosen 
city; but it is the extraordinary variety and number of his occupations that best convey the 
nature of life in eighteenth-century Philadelphia. His most famous ventures, next to his political 
career, were his experiments with electricity, in the course of which he proved the single nature 
of the 'fluid', demonstrated the identity of lightning and electricity, and with characteristic, and 
characteristically American, practicality invented the lightning-rod - no small thing this, for 
American thunderstorms are ferocious and the largely wooden towns of colonial America 
suffered again and again from devastating fires. Franklin well knew this: he had pioneered a 
volunteer fire-fighting society at Philadelphia, an example which was widely followed. (This was 
also characteristically American in that a private group of citizens undertook to do what 
elsewhere was left to the authorities.) It was as an electrical scientist that he first attained 
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international celebrity and was awarded honorary degrees at St Andrew's (1759) and Oxford 
(1762), so that it is only proper to speak of him in later life as Dr Franklin. (He loved the title.) 
His great reputation at home was founded on his journalism. At this time the power of the 
newly mature press to influence opinion and conduct was immense, and growing. It threatened 
to rival, if not to eclipse, that of the pulpit. Like his brother James and most other colonial 
printers of any importance, Benjamin Franklin, as part of his printing business, ran a newspaper 
(the Pennsylvania Gazette), most of which consisted of advertisements and reprints from 
English and colonial papers, but the original part of which he chiefly wrote himself. He also, 
again following usual practice, published an almanac, under the pseudonym of Richard 
Saunders. As Poor Richard's Almanac it soon became immensely popular, selling 10,000 copies 
annually, and was, says the author, 'generally read, scarce any neighbourhood in the province 
being without it'. Franklin peppered it with proverbs, invented d or improved by himself, which 
passed into the language: 'Great Talkers, little Doers'; 'God heals and the doctor takes the fee'; 
'Necessity has no Law: I know some Attorneys of the name'; 'Neither a fortress nor a maid will 
hold out long after they begin to parley'; 'Lost time is never found again' (one of the Puritan 
axioms of behaviour). The plain people of America, in need about equally of amusement and 
good advice, delighted in this sort of thing, and in the author, who encouraged the taste for 
reading (good business to do so) by founding first a book-club (it arose out of a discussion group 
called the Junto that he started in Philadelphia) and then an academy which soon grew into the 
College of Philadelphia (chartered 1755; later the University of Pennsylvania - the first 
university, as distinct from a college, in America). 

Franklin had always been interested in public affairs: his zeal for improving himself and the 
world around him implied as much. He had a hundred schemes which needed political action: 
there was one for reforming the night watch, and one for building a public hospital (both 
succeeded). Inevitably he was drawn into politics, in the first place by the needs of military 
defence. Pennsylvania had two fundamental problems: the political power of the pacifist 
Quakers, and that of the Proprietors, the Penn family. Both were restricting the free growth of 
the colony; the former threatened its life. The Friends relied on God and their treaties with the 
Indians, so in 1747 French and Spanish vessels were able to enter the Delaware and attack 
plantations and shipping. Another time they might descend on Philadelphia itself. Franklin 
proposed a voluntary association, like his fire-fighting one, for the defence of the province. As 
usual, his scheme was a great success, and after that he was irretrievably set on a public career. 
In 1748 he entered the Pennsylvanian assembly. His influence and his popularity grew; he 
formed a political party which in time defeated the Proprietors and incorporated those Quakers 
who were ready to fight in self-defence (the Indians devastated the frontier in 1756, so the 
number was large). In 1757 he was sent to England to act as Pennsylvania's London agent in the 
attempt finally to crush the Penns. The apprenticeship of a statesman was complete. 
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All this shows how Pennsylvania was maturing. The process, and the direction in which it 
was moving, were clear to some contemporaries. So assertive had the assembly grown, even so 
early as 1707, that the then Governor remarked 'it plainly appears that the aim is to revise the 
method of government according to our English Constitution, and establish one more nearly 
resembling a republic in its stead'. He was defending William Penn's prerogatives, but the 
assertiveness was a fact all the same. In 1755 the Deputy-Governor wrote: 

They have been most remarkably indulged, both by the Crown and Proprietaries, and are 
suffered to enjoy powers unknown to any assembly upon the continent, and even such as may 
render them a very dangerous body hereafter; but not content with privileges granted to them 
by charter they claim many more and among others an absolute exemption from the force of 
royal and proprietary instructions. 

The Pennsylvanians, like other Americans, were now numerous and strong enough to insist 
on their own interests; they expressed themselves vigorously through their assembly and began 
the evolution of the American party system. They were well used to looking after themselves; 
they were not at all used to paying taxes. In all these respects they were typical of most of their 
fellow-colonials. 

In one respect, however, they were highly atypical. 'We do not like Negro servants,' said 
Franklin firmly (although he allowed advertisements concerning such to appear in the 
Pennsylvania Gazette). His objection was largely the outcome of European self-interest: he did 
not want to see the province overrun, as the southern and Caribbean colonies had been, by 
Africans. He was eventually to take a much higher view of the question. But his original attitude 
was as characteristically Pennsylvanian as it was untypical of mid-century America in general. 
Few Philadelphian merchants entered the slave-trade, which was the staple of Newport, Rhode 
Island, an equally Quaker city. Pennsylvania originally accepted slavery and promulgated a 
harsh code of regulations to govern it. Free Africans were attacked as 'idle slothful people... 
who often prove burthensome to the neighbourhood, and afford ill examples to other negroes'. 
But from the start there were doubts. The earliest anti-slavery petition came from German 
town in 1688. Memories of the persecutions they themselves had suffered, and their central 
doctrine of the Inner Light (God working in the hearts and consciences of men), slowly led the 
Quakers of Philadelphia to see things as they were. A rise in white immigration, making black 
labour less necessary, was a great help. The Quakers began to move to the position that no 
member of the Society of Friends might be a slave-trader. They sent emissaries over to England 
with the message, which soon found willing hearers. Thus began one of the most important 
developments in the history of humanity: organized anti-slavery. But it did not achieve maturity 
or success overnight. In the eighteenth century slavery and the slave-trade were at their height. 
It is more than time to examine these most tragic of American institutions. 
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Slavery is a form of service imposed and maintained by force: no more, no less. It treats 
men as things, as pieces of property. To define it is to condemn it. It violates the Golden Rule. 
As Abraham Lincoln is said to have replied to a pro-slavery argument, 'What is this good thing 
that no man wants for himself?' 

So much is clear to us; but it has only become clear during the past 250 years. The historical 
problem is that of deciding why slavery was abolished, not why it arose, for it seems to have 
existed continuously since the dawn of history. In some societies it was mild or limited in scope, 
or eventually died out. The English in England, for example, had lost all the medieval forms of 
servitude by 1600 at the latest. But they did not hesitate to introduce slavery into their new 
empire a few years later; and the system of indentured servitude, which paved the way for that 
of African enslavement, was evolved out of Tudor methods of dealing with the unemployed and 
beggars which in their harshness resemble the colonial slave codes. In spite of their Christianity 
and growing civilization, the English were still (myths of Merry England to the contrary) 
ceaselessly cruel in their social relations. 

The old British Empire, like its rivals, was built on slavery. This means not only that the 
Atlantic slave-trade, centring on the Guinea Coast, was a large part of the world trade which the 
Empire was designed to capture, but that most of the Empire's commerce was in the produce 
of slavery. Sugar was the chief imperial commodity: the sugar plantations of the Caribbean 
were worked by slaves. Part of the sugar went to England, to enrich the merchants there; part 
in the form of molasses to New England, to be made into rum. The sugar islands grew very little 
of their own food, so merchants found ready markets there for the produce of Ireland, 
Pennsylvania, New York and the New England fisheries. The significance of this trade is 
unmistakable: as Richard Pares put it, 'Without it the sugar colonies could not have existed and 
the North American colonies could not have developed. Exposed to new diseases, overworked 
and underfed, a slave on a sugar plantation had a life-expectancy of only seven years; this, and 
the shortage of women (which implied a shortage of children), meant that the planters had to 
replenish their labour force by regularly importing new slaves, which of course was good 
business for the slave-traders. The East India Company and the English manufacturers got a 
share of the profit by producing iron, coarse cloth, beads and other items with which to tempt 
African traders with victims to sell. This triangular trade was, in fact, the symbol of the Empire. 
Sicfortis Etruria crevit: the countryside round Bristol soon gleamed with country palaces for the 
merchants; Glasgow became a great city; Liverpool added to its indirect profits by operating a 
small slave-market of its own. The guilt of living off the misery and oppression of fellow human 
beings spread throughout prosperous and virtuous British society. To take two random 
examples: a slave-based fortune paid for the splendid buildings by Hawksmoor at All Souls 
College, Oxford; and although Jane Austen made a hostile reference to the slave-trade in 
Emma, she also made the Bertram family in Mansfield Park largely dependent on a slave- 
plantation in Antigua for their wealth, apparently unconscious of the evil they were exploiting. 
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Nor was any part of the North American colonies free of guilt. By 1720 one-sixth of 
Boston's population was black. Cotton Mather was once presented with a slave-boy by his 
grateful parishioners: he turned this to good account by baptizing the boy Onesimus and 
learning from him the practice of inoculation. Mather spoke up for the religious equality of 
blacks and advocated their education; but he also urged Africans to give up their foolish 
'fondness for freedom' and to recognize that they were better off as slaves. In 1760 there were 
16,340 blacks in New York, most of them slaves. Pennsylvania, New Jersey and the Three 
Counties throve on their exports to the slave-islands; and the southernmost colonies - 
Maryland, Virginia, the Carolinas and Georgia - all enjoyed, if that is the word, slave-based 
agrarian economies. It is still a matter for learned argument what effects the slave-trade had on 
the various African societies that were touched by it; but there is no dispute about what 
happened after the slaves were brought to the markets on the coast. After lengthy haggling, 
often complicated by rivalries among the slavers of different nationalities, some of the victims 
were bought and taken on board, while the rest were left rotting on shore, waiting for the next 
customers. The cargo slaves were meanwhile manacled with heavy iron chains in pairs. They 
were taken below and laid out, we are told by a reformed slaver, in two rows one above the 
other, on each side of the ship, close to each other, like books upon a shelf. I have known them 
so close that the shelf would not easily contain one more. And I have known a white man sent 
down among the men to lay them in these rows to the greatest advantage, so that as little 
space as possible be lost... And every morning perhaps more instances than one are found of 
the living and the dead... fastened together. 

For the slave-decks were not only hellishly uncomfortable, but also spreading-grounds for 
the diseases that many of the victims brought aboard with them. Ships sometimes sailed with 
hundreds on board and arrived having lost two-thirds of their complement, though the usual 
loss on British ships in the eighteenth century seems to have been more commonly in the 
region of 10 per cent, and the figure tended to decline, for it was considered prudent to take 
some measures to preserve the lives of the slaves: they were valuable property. It was usual to 
bring them up on deck and force them to dance and sing for the sake of their health. Some 
slavers bought instruments on the coast for the cargo to play; in this way African music was 
carried to the New World. The songs were usually laments: the slaves did not much enjoy these 
occasions, nor was it meant that they should. Too great liberality might lead to a successful 
uprising, and it was always necessary to be on guard against suicide attempts; so a brutal 
constraint was universal. At last the ship would complete the Atlantic crossing ('the Middle 
Passage') and the slaves would be sold again, again with every additional circumstance of 
indignity. If they were lucky they were shipped to the North American mainland; if they were 
not (and it is now thought that only 5 per cent of the total, or approximately 400,000, in the 
whole history of the trade were carried to British North America) they quickly rotted away in 
the mines, ranches and plantations of Brazil, Spanish America and the sugar islands. 
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In this fashion the African population of the colonies grew until just before the Revolution 
(and for some decades after it). It was, next to the English, the largest ethnic group. The total 
number of slaves imported to the thirteen colonies or states before 1790 is thought to have 
been between 250,000 and 300,000 (our information is at present too scanty for greater 
precision), but very early, outside South Carolina at any rate, the African population began to 
show a natural increase which by the end of the century was approaching that of the 
Europeans. By 1775 there were approximately half a million African-Americans, many of whom 
had first-hand experience of the horrors of the Middle Passage. 

A comparison of the birth-rate and death-rate of the North American plantations with 
those of plantations elsewhere, not to mention a comparison with the death-rate on shipboard, 
shows that conditions in the thirteen colonies, even in the tobacco- and rice-growing regions, 
were better than they might have been; but they were horrible enough. The system was one of 
forced labour and depended on the most brutal sanctions. Witches were not burned to death, 
but slaves were. So late as 1805 a slave suffered this punishment in North Carolina for 
poisoning her master, mistress and two other whites; the next year another, a man, was burned 
in Georgia for killing an overseer. Burning was a punishment that had earlier been fairly 
common, and it was resorted to on a grand scale in New York in 1740-41, when, in a scare that 
was the precise equivalent of the Salem witch-hunt, the city convinced itself that it was in 
imminent danger of being burned to the ground by a horde of popish blacks. Four whites were 
hanged, fourteen blacks were burned, eighteen were hanged, seventy deported. Everywhere 
the codes regulating slavery as a social institution authorized the harshest punishments and 
gave masters a free hand, up to and including the power of life and death, with their slaves. For 
private regulation, however, the whip was usually deemed sufficient: the diary of William Byrd, 
a cultivated Virginian gentleman, the colony's most learned judge, shows him lashing one or 
more of his 'servants' every few weeks. Fearing to put ideas into their chattels' heads, slave¬ 
owners would not let them be taught Christianity (not that the church had often baulked at 
recognizing the legitimacy of slavery) or be taught to read and write. Slaves were used casually 
as concubines, so much so that it has been thought that there was more inter-racial mingling in 
the eighteenth century than at any time since; the feelings of fathers, mothers and children 
were not respected, families being frequently broken up when the master wanted to sell. 
Slaves were outside the protection of the common law: even in Pennsylvania they were denied 
trial by jury. Above all the Africans were employed ruthlessly and incessantly to perform the 
heavy labour that the Europeans would not. To be a great tobacco planter in Virginia two things 
were required: plenty of cheap land to replace the acres wasted by soil-exhaustion and soil- 
erosion, the marks of inefficient agriculture, and cheap labour (otherwise the overheads of 
running a large plantation would price its product out of the market). Oppression of the Indians 
provided the first, oppression of the Africans the second. On this foundation a splendid 
civilization was erected. 
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Or so it is conventional to state. Certainly it cannot be denied that for a short time Virginia 
produced numbers of men as remarkable for their character as their intellect. George 
Washington (1732-99), Thomas Jefferson (1743-1826) and John Marshall (1755-1835) are only 
the greatest names among them. They were high-spirited, well-educated, rich, intelligent and 
responsible gentlemen, who broke a kingdom and created a republic. Many of them deeply 
disapproved of slavery, though few of them could think of anything to do to end it, save 
emancipating their own slaves in their wills, as Washington did. Meantime they planned to 
clear the Indian tribes from the lands west of the Appalachians and seize for themselves new 
fields to exploit through the labour of their bondsmen. They lived in handsome houses on tidal 
creeks and rivers, exporting tobacco to England, and in return importing the means to lead a 
civilized life as the English gentry understood it: port, porcelain and mahogany furniture. They 
sent their sons either to the Inns of Court to acquire a smattering of law and manners, or to 
Williamsburg, Jamestown's successor as the capital of Virginia, where they could attend the 
college of William and Mary (founded in 1693) and later study, as Jefferson did, under the 
lawyers practising in the town. Their cultural achievements were real. William Byrd had one of 
the largest libraries in the colonies in his generation, as Jefferson had in his. And Monticello, 
Jefferson's great dream house, designed by its owner, remains the most extraordinary building 
in the United States, as Versailles is in France. It was begun in 1770 and not finished until 1809, 
and incarnates a lifetime of steadily improving taste and skill. But like Versailles it has a 
profoundly ambiguous meaning. Jefferson, an architect and interior designer of genius, 
imposed his vision of the noble life on a Virginian hilltop as completely as the Sun King imposed 
his on the heaths of the Tie de France. Posterity does well to admire and cherish both 
monuments: posterity has not had to pay for them. Yet each glory was made possible only by a 
deeply oppressive society which ruthlessly exploited the weak. Jefferson, it is true, was a 
humane slave-master, where Louis XIV was a supremely callous king; but he was the beneficiary 
of a system which was the negation of humanity. And like the French monarchy, the Virginian 
system, because of its strength and weakness alike, carried the seeds of its own certain 
destruction within it. 

For the greatest achievement of the Virginian gentry was unquestionably political. It is 
possible to exaggerate its originality. Gentlemen in England were equally monarchs of the 
countryside, and every community in the colonies was necessarily self-governing. But there is 
no denying that in Virginia, more than anywhere else, the theory and practice of American 
republicanism grew to maturity. The gentlemen of the colony were said to be 'haughty and 
jealous of their liberties, impatient of restraint, and can scarcely bear the thought of being 
controlled by any superior power'. The great planters and their families - Randolphs, Byrds, 
Harrisons -dominated the region; the lesser planters and white farmers moved obediently in 
orbit, and the franchise, being restricted to freeholders with at least a hundred unimproved 
acres (or twenty-five improved, with house), could not place power in dangerous - for example. 
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in black - hands (though some black freemen voted as late as 1723). It was, in short, a highly 
class-structured society. The gentry expected to be consulted about the organization and 
politics of their communities; they served conscientiously if, in many cases, reluctantly, on the 
vestries, commissions of the peace and other institutions by which their hold on church and 
state was maintained, and treated the voters to rum punch and barbecued beef at election 
time, to make sure that the right men continued in command (it once cost George Washington 
£50 to be elected to the House of Burgesses). Officially Anglican, they allowed no bishop to 
challenge their control of ecclesiastical patronage; although a Crown colony, Virginia was really 
ruled by its assembly, the House of Burgesses, which, in an epoch when all the colonial 
assemblies were rising in power and vigour, had no rival for self-assertiveness. The ruling class 
had in a few decades achieved a position of unchallenged authority and had not yet bred out of 
its system, by marriage exclusively within a confined circle, the qualities of intelligence, drive 
and judgement which had brought it to the top. Its commonwealth was as much a model of the 
aristocratic republic dear to Montesquieu as Boston was a model of the city-state. The great 
planters were as casually certain of their right to make all important decisions without 
interference from above or below as they were certain of their benevolence and wisdom. If 
challenged, they would and eventually did rely on their self-evident maturity and skill to justify 
their desire to govern themselves and others. And within the aristocratic pale, all was equality, 
duty and responsibility. 

Unhappily for the gentry, aristocracy was, in the eighteenth century, showing signs of 
obsolescence. The most important slogan of the age was that of the ambitious, intelligent, 
educated young bourgeois: 'careers open to talent'. All the traditional justifications of 
aristocratic rule proved useless when challenged, in one nation after another, by men who 
desired and were able to take and wield power, whether intellectual, economic or political. It is 
true that all was not plain sailing for these new men. In England they had a hard time of it until 
the 1832 Reform Act, and later. In France it took three revolutions to displace the nobility. All 
the same, their monopoly of power was doomed, and nowhere more than in America. There, 
the urban gentry was by definition raw, bourgeois and arriviste, like the towns themselves; and 
even the tobacco aristocrats were new men. Their power and position were too recently 
gained, by methods too imitable, and were too completely undermined by economic failure, to 
create a permanent noble caste like those which held up progress in France and Germany. The 
tobacco barons were soon supplanted, in true American fashion, by men as energetic and as 
newly rich as their own grandfathers had been. Even their political practices worked against 
them, as a Pennsylvanian writer pointed out in 1776, saying that 'a poor man has rarely the 
honour of speaking to a gentleman on any terms, and never with familiarity but for a few weeks 
before the election... Blessed state that brings all so nearly on a level! In a word, electioneering 
and aristocratical pride are incompatible.' Finally, in order to defend their power from a 
challenge from above and abroad - from Britain and the British King - they had been obliged to 
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become self-conscious and explicit republicans; they had found it necessary, as will be shown in 
the following chapters, to justify rebellion by appealing to the rights of man. Extreme 
emergency had produced an extreme remedy, one which was a powerful example to others 
besides gentlemen. It proved impossible to keep the slaves from English, Christianity and 
literacy for ever; soon they found friends whose consciences were newly awakened to the 
implications of their religious and political principles (many of the latter having been learned 
from the Virginians); and in due course it was discovered that the rights of man were seditious. 
They undermined George Washington's Virginia as thoroughly as they had undermined George 
Ill's empire, and the leadership of the South passed, disastrously, to South Carolina, where men 
were still growing rich by slavery and were not ashamed to admit the force on which their 
political and social system rested. Men were still living who remembered Jefferson when, in 
1861, a war broke out between those who adhered to his principles and those who adhered to 
his practice. Thus the Virginian formula was exposed as self-contradictory. 

Nor was that all. It cannot be denied that Virginia was based on slavery; equally, it was 
based on race-prejudice. From the beginning of the trade slavery and racism had gone 
together. It is impossible to say that either came first. The Portuguese, in carrying the slave- 
trade into the Atlantic, were merely extending a practice which had been continuous in the 
Mediterranean since the remotest antiquity. And in all epochs men of one creed, class, race or 
state have tended to despise, hate and fear men of alien identities. Few societies, furthermore, 
have been more parochial, self-satisfied, greedy and cruel than Europe in the age of the 
discoveries. So the fate of the Africans was as certain and unpleasant as that of the Red Indians 
with whom it was linked. They were to be enslaved, put to menial tasks and despised, as the 
masters have always despised the mastered. As time went on the neat reasoning that the 
African was enslaved because he was inferior, and was inferior because he was a slave, came to 
be supported by other, equally mischievous, if not always mutually consistent, syllogisms. 
Slavery was a punishment for the Fall of Man and therefore part of the natural order, not to be 
tampered with. The slave-trade conferred a benefit on the African, since it removed him from 
the sin and heathenism of the Dark Continent. The same African was a savage who could not be 
Christianized, and because he was not a Christian had no rights. Being black, heathen and 
enslaved the African was different, and therefore wrong, for to be European, and especially 
English, was to be right; to be heathen and enslaved was clearly to be inferior to a free 
Christian; since all Africans were black, heathen and enslaved perhaps their colour was inferior 
too. Indeed it quite clearly was, because black was the colour of night, of evil, of the curse of 
Ham (imposed on him for looking at his father Noah drunk and naked); and it was well known 
that black men preferred white women to their own, just as apes (it was alleged) preferred 
black women to mates of their own species. Possibly the black man was not human at all, but a 
lesser creature, a link in the Great Chain of Being between humanity and the apes. After all, he 
lived, and was first encountered by the European, in the same part of the world as the 
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chimpanzee (known at that time as the orang-outang) ... an immense farrago of evil nonsense 
slowly multiplied as men, otherwise of good conscience, found that they had to justify the 
continuing wrong they were inflicting on their fellow-men; and fear of rebellion or other 
retribution, fear inspired by guilt and the occasional violent expression of black resentment, 
made hatred inevitable and increased the will to justify the root of all evil. The result was the 
deeply entrenched, pathological enmity between the races which is the ugliest and oldest 
problem of American society; an enmity to which the light of Virginia, Mr Jefferson, gave 
revealing expression in those parts of his book on his native land. Notes on Virginia, where he 
expatiated at length on the ugliness of Africans. It makes one look with a sceptical eye on his 
rhetoric, his architecture and the wooden plough he invented, and prefer, to his rustic paradise, 
cities such as Boston and Philadelphia where hope for the future was really being born. 

Rural America, the ideal to which the Virginians were religiously committed, was never, 
even in the eighteenth century, the thing of absolute joy that they depicted. Social mobility - 
the means of rising from one class to another - was far greater in colonial America than in 
Europe, but it was greater in the towns than in the country. In some areas there was substantial 
social and political equality between the farmers, but these were the poorer regions. The richer 
areas showed sharp and rigid class divisions. But (a big but) geographical mobility - the chance 
to move west to virgin land and start a new, more prosperous career - offered hope to agrarian 
Americans on the make. The future lay that way for many. Before the Peace of Paris the French 
began to lay out a town where the rivers Missouri, Mississippi and Illinois meet; though it was 
to be under Spanish sovereignty for the next forty years, St Louis from its beginning attracted 
English-speaking traders and settlers. To the north-east, at the Forks of the Ohio, after the 
defeat of Pontiac, another wilderness town, Pittsburgh, began to grow up on the site of former 
Fort Pitt (or Duquesne). This westward movement soon created problems of the highest policy 
for the imperial government. 

Meanwhile the great planters of Virginia were falling deeper and deeper into debt to 
London and Scottish merchants: the world price of tobacco was collapsing and the soil of 
Virginia was becoming exhausted. Planters in South Carolina, while more prosperous, lived for 
the few months in the year when they could flee from the dangers of yellow fever and slave 
rebellion on their rice and indigo plantations to Charles Town or, better still, to the cool breezes 
of Newport, Rhode Island, just then beginning its long career as the rich man's playground. 

The back-country, from Georgia to Maine, struggled against Indians, agrarian inefficiency, 
indebtedness and remoteness, already displaying a provincialism and a hatred for more 
prosperous Easterners ('city slickers') which were to scar American society until well into the 
twentieth century. Even Dr Franklin, who in 1764 nobly defended the rights of some Indians 
against a mob of rural lynchers ('the Paxton Boys'), succumbed sufficiently to bucolic prejudice 
to worry about the incoming tide of Germans as well as that of Africans, fearing that the English 
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settlers and their culture would be lost, and persuading himself that Swedes and Finns were 
darker than, and therefore inferior to, the English. 

Almost every province had territorial claims that were unrealistic but not to be 
relinquished, and hence quarrelled with its neighbours over boundaries. The war between 
debtor and creditor interests which was to figure for so long in American history was beginning, 
and taking its standard form of a dispute about paper money. Maryland, driven by economic 
necessity, had imported 20,000 transported convicts, as indentured servants, to the dismay of 
adjacent colonies. A sense of common interest, if not of common nationhood, was slowly, 
almost surreptitiously growing, but even in the face of the greatest emergency the colonies had 
yet known, the war with France, was not strong enough to sustain Franklin's 1754 Albany Plan 
for colonial union. The peace, it was hoped, would bring renewed prosperity with it, as war had 
brought vigour and self-confidence; but everywhere there were discontents and grievances 
which very little would enflame. Rapid growth had made the colonies strong, and therefore 
potentially dangerous. They were not the sleeping dogs of Sir Robert Walpole's favourite 
phrase: they were sleeping dragons. 

Brogan, Hugh (2001-03-29). The Penguin History of the United States of America (pp. 105-109). 
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The Waking of the Revolution 1759-66 

On 22 March 1765 the Stamp Act became law, and the American Revolution began. 

Brogan, Hugh (2001-03-29). The Penguin History of the United States of America (p. 116). ePenguin. 

Kindle Edition. 

The Act had been passed after the most energetic, intelligent, earnest and loyal protests 
and remonstrances from the colonies. 'The boldness of the minister amazes our people,' wrote 
a New Yorker. 'This single stroke has lost Great Britain the affection of all her colonies.' The 
blow to American confidence in British wisdom, justice and goodwill was indeed very heavy if 
not mortal; and the subsequent discovery that resistance could prevent the Act's operation 
gave the colonists a heady sense of their own strength. 

Brogan, Hugh (2001-03-29). The Penguin History of the United States of America (p. 117). ePenguin. 

Kindle Edition. 


By the New Year, then, the imperial government was confronted with an acute problem. 
The Stamp Act had been effectively nullified, to use a term with a long future.23 Except in 
Georgia, and there not for long, no stamps had been distributed; the Sons of Liberty in the 
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various colonies (for the name had spread with the agitation) had effectively superseded the 
regular administrations; life was otherwise proceeding in its normal, unstamped channels;24 
and there was simply not force enough available to compel obedience to the law. 

Brogan, Hugh (2001-03-29). The Penguin History of the United States of America (p. 132). ePenguin. 
Kindle Edition. 


The Road to Ruin 1766-75 

. . . Samuel Adams (1722-1803). He has been called the last of the Puritans. He might just 
as well be called the first of the politicians, or even the first democrat. He must be given more 
than a cursory comment. 

He had a genuine vocation for politics, which was just as well, since he was incompetent at 
everything else. His father, a successful man of business, having seen his son reject both the 
ministry and the law as professions, lent him £1,000 to make a start in trade. Sam lent half of it 
to a friend, and was never repaid; the rest somehow vanished. On his parents' death he 
inherited cash, real estate and a thriving brewery: ten years later he was again penniless. 
Elected tax-collector for Boston, he turned what was usually a lucrative post into a liability, 
ending up some £8,000 down in his account and more than suspected of being legally, if not 
morally, an embezzler. It was only by political manipulation that he kept himself out of jail. The 
causes of this string of failures are easy to find. Adams neglected business for politics; he was 
helplessly improvident and muddle-headed where money was concerned; above all, he was far 
too fond of making friends, far too unwilling to make himself unpleasant, either in exacting 
what was due to him or what was due to Boston, to be a successful tradesman, let alone an 
effective tax-gatherer. His second cousin John Adams reinforces the impression of excessive 
amiability by describing Sam as a man 'of refined policy, steadfast integrity, exquisite humanity, 
genteel erudition, obliging, engaging manners'. No doubt there is exaggeration here: John 
Adams saw men, for good or ill, as he wanted them to be, and Sam was his ally as well as his 
cousin; but the description fits very well with what else we know of the elder Adams. 

He was in everything extremely old-fashioned. He was a strict Calvinist in religion and made 
a cult of the founders of New England; he never had much time for the rising generation and 
was conservative even in dress (he wore a three-cornered hat to his dying day). . . . 


He was a fluent and ingenious journalist, who knew, whether as chief contributor to the 
Boston Gazette or clerk to the House of Representatives, exactly how to draft articles, speeches 
or official papers in such a way as to further his ends. Even more impressive was his command 
of the other arts of democratic politics. Like many a later enthusiast of the Left, he had been 
born to his trade: his father, also an active politician, had secured his early admission to the 
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Caucus Club of Boston, which, besides bequeathing its name to a long progeny of political 
organizations,! was the original 'smoke-filled room' where, over tobacco and strong drink, the 
leaders of the Boston opposition fixed the business, especially the elections to office, that 
would come before the next town-meeting. It was through the Caucus Club that Sam Adams 
became, first, clerk of the market, then town scavenger and finally, as we have seen, tax- 
collector. It was at the club that he learned the arts of getting along with people (for which his 
pliability gave him a natural aptitude), arts which he could practise further in the taverns, 
where, his cousin John once remarked, 'if you set the evening, you will find the house full of 
people drinking drams, flip, toddy, carousing, swearing, but especially plotting with the landlord 
to get him, at the next town meeting, an election either for selectman or representative...'. 
Something of a bigot, Sam Adams was nevertheless prepared to overlook any religious or moral 
failing in allies, or potential allies, if they voted right. Sam was ready to haunt taverns because, 
as John said, in taverns 'bastards, and legislators, are frequently begotten'. It was there that he 
acquired the reputation of being the friend and spokesman of the meaner sort, for whom he 
had a genuine respect. He was not a Freemason, liking only those societies in which he was the 
ruling spirit; but he exploited his musical talents to found a musical society through which he 
could convert more Bostonians to his school of patriotism. He was not much of an orator or 
administrator: he left that side of the game to others. But his influence spread through the 
town by means which every subsequent generation of politicians would have recognized: he 
was building up a machine. 

It was this activity which, perhaps, led him to the misjudgement that was to have so 
profound an influence on the course of American history. 

Brogan, Hugh (2001-03-29). The Penguin History of the United States of America (pp. 138-139). 

ePenguin. Kindle Edition. 

On 21 October the Massachusetts correspondence committee called for common action by 
all the colonies against the Company. Boston town-meeting (assembling unofficially) passed 
anti-Tea Act resolutions on 5 November. The first tea-ship arrived on 28 November, and the 
next day the town heard the first suggestion that her cargo should be dumped in the harbour. 
There followed nearly three weeks of bitter contention. Under the laws of trade the tea could 
not be sent back to England, as Sam Adams wanted, without a clearance from the Governor, 
and that clearance Hutchinson refused to give, since the re-exportation duty had not been paid 
and he would not let himself be forced into acquiescing in Adams's scheme. Besides, he 
thought he had the upper hand: if the duty had not been paid by 17 December, the tea could 
legally be seized by the customs, landed and sold. At length, on 16 December, at a mass¬ 
meeting in Faneuil Hall, John Rowe, one of Sam Adams's associates, asked pointedly, 'Who 
knows how tea will mingle with salt water?' In the first gloom of a winter evening, after candles 
were lit, news came in that Hutchinson was still adamant, and cries for 'A mob! A mob!' went 
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up. Adams came forward and announced that 'This meeting can do nothing more to save the 
country.' It was a signal, taken up with a war-whoop in the gallery, which in turn was answered 
from the door by a band of men roughly disguised as Indians. 'Boston harbour a teapot 
tonight!' they shouted, and a huge crowd rushed down to the waterfront, the 'Indians' in the 
lead. The harbour was now bathed in bright moonlight. The three tea-ships were boarded, the 
342 or so tea-chests were hauled on deck and broken open, and the tea was poured into the 
dark waters, nearly choking them (it was low tide). No other damage was done, and the Tea 
Party ended with a triumphal march through Boston to fife and drum. 


The news flew through the colonies, rousing and uniting patriot Americans and establishing 
the unquestioned leadership of Massachusetts. Further resistance to the Tea Act was greatly 
encouraged. Ten days later Philadelphia returned its tea-ships to England; tea was landed at 
Charles Town but not distributed; on 9 March 1774 Boston destroyed thirty more chests; on 22 
April New York city also had a tea party. 

Brogan, Hugh (2001-03-29). The Penguin History of the United States of America (pp. 159-160). 

ePenguin. Kindle Edition. 

By that time the gap between war and peace was vanishing. Gage had long been virtually 
besieged in Boston, while the countryside hummed with drilling militiamen and military stores 
were piled up. The money for these activities had been voted by a Massachusetts provincial 
congress, which had in effect completely superseded the old General Court. Soon similar 
revolutionary governments would seize control in the other colonies, as the royal Governors 
fled to the safety of His Majesty's ships and the conservatives prepared to defend themselves 
as best they might against the all-conquering patriots. But first General Gage, spurred on by a 
letter from the American Secretary, Lord Dartmouth, reluctantly set out to challenge the 
insurgent farmers. On the night of 18 April 1775 he sent what he hoped would be a secret 
expedition to seize or destroy a military store at Concord, twenty miles or so by road from 
Boston. The radicals in Boston found out; night-riders hurried ahead to warn the people that 
'the British are coming!' At the village of Lexington, therefore, the 700 British infantrymen 
found in the morning a line of seventy-five volunteers, or Minute Men as they were called, 
drawn up to resist them. A shot rang out - fired by which side is unknown - and in a moment 
the redcoats had opened fire and driven the Minute Men from the field: eight had been killed, 
ten wounded. The British then re-formed and went on to Concord. But they accomplished 
nothing there, for the stores had been removed or hidden before they arrived and they were 
successfully attacked at the North Bridge by a force of local militiamen (the 'embattled farmers' 
of Emerson's poeml6 who 'fired a shot heard round the world'). The long march back to Boston 
was a nightmare. British casualties were heavy... So began the War of the American Revolution. 
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It was characteristic of the way in which the British Empire had slid into ruin that the last step 
was taken because a minister in London thought he knew better than the man on the spot. 

The war spread rapidly, or perhaps it would be more accurate to say it flared up 
simultaneously in many places. In Virginia the British managed to seize the colonial store of 
gunpowder at Williamsburg. This was more than offset by the fall of Fort Ticonderoga to the 
rebels on 10 May, which opened the road to Canada. On the same day the Second Continental 
Congress met. 

It had several decisions immediately forced upon it. Since war had come, it had to be 
organized, and it was of the highest importance that all the colonies should have a stake in the 
conflict. Already there were volunteers from beyond New England in the force that, following 
Lexington and Concord, had sprung up outside Boston. The Congress took this force under its 
wing and voted to raise more troops. The command of the army was a question that had to be 
settled. It should go. Congress felt, to a Southerner, for the sake of American unity - a decision 
which greatly disappointed John Hancock. George Washington was the inevitable choice. He 
came from the right colony, and what was known about his military experience suggested that 
he had at least as much capacity as anyone else at the Congress - not that that was saying very 
much. He thought himself unfit for the post and took it only as a duty: he told Patrick Henry, 
with tears in his eyes, that 'From the day I enter upon the command of the American armies, I 
date my fall, and the ruin of my reputation.' He was wrong, of course. No greater stroke of 
good luck ever befell America than the availability of that remarkable man at that crucial 
juncture, except the availability, eighty-five years later, of Abraham Lincoln. Washington's entry 
on the stage opened a new act in the history of the Revolution. 

An old era ended symbolically some months later. As late as the debate on the Intolerable 
Acts the country gentlemen of England sitting in Parliament were deluding themselves that, if 
they supported the government, funds would be extracted from America that would avert the 
need for a threatened rise in the land-tax. They were appalled by the succeeding turn of events. 
Then, in the autumn of 1775, the Americans invaded Canada, thus turning, it seemed, their 
defensive war into an offensive one. . . . 

Brogan, Hugh (2001-03-29). The Penguin History of the United States of America (pp. 165-166). 
ePenguin. Kindle Edition. 


The War of the Revolution 1775-83 

... In January 1776, a recent immigrant from England, Tom Paine, had published a 
pamphlet. Common Sense, that sold 120,000 copies. It anticipated many of the themes of 
United States history, and put the case for independence in savagely brilliant language. . . 
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Government, said Paine, was at best a concession to man's fallen state, 'a mode made 
necessary by the inability of moral virtue to govern the world'. Where was the true King of 
America? 'I'll tell you, friend, he reigns above, and doth not make havoc of mankind like the 
Royal Brute of Great Britain.' This sort of thing seemed excellent teaching to the Calvinist 
ministers of New England, already denounced by the Tories as a 'black-coated regiment' of 
rebels, for they had happily sunk their innumerable doctrinal quarrels to unite in the patriot 
cause against the British and their bishops. They read out Common Sense from their pulpits. 
Washington 

Brogan, Hugh (2001-03-29). The Penguin History of the United States of America (p. 173). ePenguin. 

Kindle Edition. 

. . . Early in June a committee was set up to carry out one of Tom Paine's suggestions, by 
drafting a declaration of independence in succession to the Declaration of the Causes and 
Necessity of Taking Up Arms, compiled by Dickinson and promulgated exactly a year earlier. The 
members were: Benjamin Franklin (Pennsylvania); John Adams (Massachusetts); Roger 
Sherman (Connecticut); Robert R. Livingston (New York); and Thomas Jefferson (Virginia). Of 
the three accomplished penmen on the committee, Franklin was laid up with gout, Adams 
came from New England, which was lying low in Congress at the moment so as not to alarm less 
revolutionary regions, and Jefferson came from the most populous and important state. To 
him, then, fell the task of composition. It could not have fallen to better hands. Superficially 
Jefferson looked like an untidy farmer. He was tall, red-haired, careless in his dress and a lover 
of the outdoors (next to George Washington he was reckoned to be the best horseman in 
Virginia). Under this commonplace exterior was the most passionately inquiring mind ever to be 
born in America; a mind of dazzlingly diverse talents, among them a gift for writing 
transparently lucid and attractive prose; a mind on fire with republican enthusiasm. He was a 
child of the European Enlightenment as well as of aristocratic Virginia; he had learned in a good 
law office how to make a case; best of all, he had been pondering and testing all the arguments 
for at least two years. By the end of June he had a draft ready for his colleagues. On 2 July 
Congress approved the decisive resolutions, previously framed and presented by Richard Henry 
Lee on behalf of Virginia, That these United Colonies are, and of right ought to be, free and 
independent States, that they are absolved from all allegiance to the British Crown, and that all 
political connection between them and the State of Great Britain is, and ought to be, totally 
dissolved. That it is expedient forthwith to take the most effectual measures for forming foreign 
alliances. That a plan of confederation be prepared and transmitted to the respective Colonies 
for their consideration and approbation. Two days later, that is on 4 July, Congress voted its 
approval of Mr Jefferson's document. 
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Instead, it remains an inspiration to all democrats today, and especially to Americans. That 
is because Jefferson, by a process like that which engenders poetry, was able to distil in his 
preamble, as eloquence, centuries of historical experience. 

We hold these truths to be self-evident, that all men are created equal, that they are 
endowed by their Creator with certain inalienable Rights, that among these are Life, Liberty and 
the pursuit of Happiness. That to secure these rights. Governments are instituted among Men, 
deriving their just powers from the consent of the governed. That whenever any Form of 
Government becomes destructive of these ends, it is the Right of the People to alter or abolish 
it, and to institute new Government, laying its foundation on such principles and organizing its 
powers in such form, as to them shall seem most likely to affect their Safety and Happiness... 

These splendid assertions were indeed self-evident to the revolutionaries - to all 
Americans: how could they doubt them? They expressed attitudes which everything in their 
experience as settlers had tended to stimulate and reinforce. Side by side, their grandfathers 
had set up new polities; their fathers, and then they themselves, had enjoyed the consequent 
responsibilities and rewards of self-government. Side by side, Americans had tamed a 
wilderness, or begun to, practically experiencing the fact that on the frontier all men (and 
women too) had equal needs and (said the Puritans) souls equally precious and equally in need 
of salvation, whether religious or economic (depending on whether one agreed with the 
minister or the fishermen of Marblehead). The marvelous abundance of their new world had 
proved in the most satisfactory manner that everyone could be prosperous, and therefore that 
everyone had a right so to be. . . . 

Brogan, Hugh (2001-03-29). The Penguin History of the United States of America (pp. 174-176). 
ePenguin. Kindle Edition. 

For the preamble, in the name of the people, denies that the strong may legitimately 
oppress the weak; and asserts that all men and women, whatever their age, condition or 
origins, shall not be cheated of their birthright into misery; that this theme, of human freedom 
and dignity, is what politics is about. As this message was heard, it seemed to many Europeans 
- perhaps especially to the French - that there was a new star in the West to steer by. It 
seemed as if John Adams's favourite prophetic dream would come true. 'I always consider the 
settlement of America with reverence and wonder,' said he, 'as the opening of a grand scene 
and design of Providence for the illumination of the ignorant, and the emancipation of the 
slavish part of mankind all over the earth.' This soon became the universal faith of the 
Revolution. 

Ever since 1776 Americans have returned to rekindle their patriotic self-dedication at the 
flame of the Declaration. For it answers a question which was to trouble the new nation 
throughout its history: what is America about? History and geography had forestalled any such 
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question for most of the other peoples of the world; but the immensity of the nearly empty 
continent, and the break with the past which every settling family had made, posed it acutely 
for the Americans and would necessarily do so at least until all the wilderness was conquered. 
The problem of political institutions and of a national identity could hardly wait until then. 
America needed a blueprint, and by luck the long processes of her colonial history, which had 
already made so many inexorable decisions, fathered one on the genius of Thomas Jefferson. 
'All men are created equal... life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness.' These words have never 
ceased to sound in America; as one historian has said, 'The history of American democracy is a 
gradual realization, too slow for some and too rapid for others, of the implications of the 
Declaration of Independence.'12 The future to which they pointed was not all bright. It 
contained chains, cannon-fire, fiery crosses and the sign of a clenched fist as well as the Bill of 
Rights and the New Deal; but for weal or woe, the Declaration had shown the way. No wonder 
the Fourth of July is still a high festival. 

Brogan, Hugh (2001-03-29). The Penguin History of the United States of America (pp. 177-178). 

ePenguin. Kindle Edition. 

... By December 1776, it seemed all too likely that the British would celebrate the New 
Year in Philadelphia, while the continental soldiers, their time expired, left their commander 
and went home. The New Jersey Loyalists came out to celebrate and collaborate with the victor 
- rather too soon, for at Christmas Washington turned, and in two lightning attacks across the 
Delaware river defeated the royal forces at Trenton and Princeton. In terms of the numbers 
engaged these battles were tiny; but, as at Boston, their strategic effect was important. They 
saved Pennsylvania for the time being and cleared most of New Jersey. Patriot morale, which 
had been very low, made a rapid recovery. Washington could live to fight in the spring 
(supposing only that his freezing, tatterdemalion army survived that long). He had won precious 
time and prestige for America: time for an alliance to ripen, prestige to clinch it. 

Brogan, Hugh (2001-03-29). The Penguin History of the United States of America (p. 180). ePenguin. 
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Cornwallis proved to be another Burgoyne. He began well, but in his quest for the decisive 
victory over Nathanael Greene he allowed the Americans to lure him further and further north, 
losing men and supplies all the way. Finally he realized that he could neither retreat nor go 
forward in face of the resistance he was meeting, so he dug in where he was, at Yorktown in 
Virginia (a few miles from Jamestown and Williamsburg), and waited to be rescued by the Royal 
Navy. 

Washington saw that this was the sort of opportunity that only comes once. His army had 
long been stationary in the North, pinning down the British in New York. Now was the time for 
it to move, if only because of the increasing war-weariness of the Americans and the desperate 
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financial straits of the French, who had nevertheless sent him an army of some 6,700 regulars 
under the Comte de Rochambeau. A French naval squadron under Admiral de Grasse was at 
sea. Washington had been trying to concentrate all these forces for an attack on New York; but 
now he saw a chance, probably a last chance, for a decisive victory over the British. British 
carelessness had given the allies temporary naval superiority in Virginian waters: De Grasse was 
able to seal off Chesapeake Bay, thus putting himself between Cornwallis and his relief. 
Washington and Rochambeau marched briskly south. Before Cornwallis quite knew what was 
happening to him he was trapped. The inexorable work of an eighteenth-century siege went 
forward; and at last Cornwallis gave in. On 17 October 1781 - four years exactly since 
Burgoyne's misadventure - he asked for terms. Two days later he surrendered unconditionally. 
Legend has it that as he and his soldiers marched out, prisoners, their regimental bands played 
'The World Turned Upside Down'. 

Rightly, if so, for Yorktown was a decisive victory, though Washington could not at first 
believe it. It did the French little good (a few months later Admiral Rodney drubbed De Grasse 
in the Battle of the Saints); but it settled the question of American independence. The news 
provoked the House of Commons to mutiny at last. 'Oh God! It is all over,' said poor Lord North. 
His government fell, and a Whig ministry led by Rockingham, and after his death by Shelburne, 
lasted just long enough to negotiate a new Treaty of Paris (3 September 1783). 

This treaty gave the United States excellent terms (far better than France and Spain were 
to get), for which the American negotiators (Franklin, John Adams, John Jay) deserved most of 
the credit. Not only did the British recognize American independence and make peace, and 
grant valuable concessions to American fishermen in Canadian waters; they conceded most 
generous boundaries to the new republic. Up to a point, this only confirmed what was already 
clear on the ground. In a series of desperate campaigns against the British and the Indians, the 
Americans had already made good their claim to the trans-Appalachian West. Still, the British 
controlled large areas there, in the Great Lakes region, and their Indian allies were still 
unbroken; but they had no stomach for continuing the struggle and formally recognized 
northern and western frontiers for the United States on the Lakes and the Mississippi. America 
thus became the legally undisputed mistress of an immense territory. Next to independence 
itself it was the most notable gain from the War of the Revolution. 

At last General Washington was able to unbuckle his sword. He had had to repudiate a 
proposal that he make a bid for kingship, and to suppress a threatened mutiny over pay, which 
he did with a personal appeal to his officers. ('Gentlemen, you must pardon me,' he said, 
putting on his spectacles to read his manuscript. 'I have grown grey in your service and now 
find myself going blind.' That did the trick.) Sadly, he saw his cherished veterans going off to 
their homes like a 'set of beggars', still unpaid, though a body of mutinous soldiers had actually 
besieged the ungrateful Congress in State House at Philadelphia. Joyously, in November 1783, 
he entered New York as the British evacuated it; and in that city, on 4 December, he bade 
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formal farewell to his officers, shaking each one by the hand, before he set off to the longed-for 
repose of Mount Vernon. Poor man: he was not to enjoy it for very long. 

Brogan, Hugh (2001-03-29). The Penguin History of the United States of America (pp. 184-185). 
ePenguin. Kindle Edition. 


The Peace and the Constitution 1783-9 

... The convention's deliberations were secret, and were not published in any form for 
twenty years afterwards; this meant that there was no temptation to play to the gallery. There 
was comparatively little loss of temper, and no discourtesy. 

What above all helped the business along was the fact that these were revolutionaries who 
wanted their revolution to succeed forever. Their basic agreement on the meaning and purpose 
of the American Revolution was complete; they were all nationalists and republicans, and most 
of them were on the way to becoming democrats. They could debate practicalities so 
incessantly because they shared the same principles. There was no ideological rift, no left, right 
and centre. In fact it is extremely difficult to settle who was conservative and who progressive 
at the convention: everyone seemed to be both. They all dreaded 'anarchy and confusion' 
(another recurrent phrase), which would result if the Articles were not reformed . . . 

But their agreement was not perfect, which was also all to the good. They represented the 
variousness of America, as well as her unity; probably each of them had to sacrifice some 
cherished belief or proposal before agreement was possible. For the convention was wiser than 
any one of its members, since no one member could know the American people and the 
American continent as well as the whole did. . . . What finally emerged, after nearly four 
months' debate, stood a very good chance of being acceptable to the people, for it had been 
thoroughly tested in argument by men who were truly their representatives. If one single 
explanation of the durability of the Constitution is needed, this is it. 

Brogan, Hugh (2001-03-29). The Penguin History of the United States of America (pp. 196-197). 
ePenguin. Kindle Edition. 

So everyone was pleased, and the anti-Federalists pledged themselves to do what they 
could to make the new frame of government a success. The dying Congress fixed the dates of 
the first elections; the electoral college, voting for the first time in February 1789, unanimously 
chose George Washington to be the first President; and on 30 April he took the oath of office in 
New York, after a journey from Mount Vernon which was turned by the enthusiastic citizens 
into one long carnival. 
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Nobody supposed that the Constitution was a perfect document; and nobody today, one 
Civil War and twenty-six amendments later, will argue that it was. But it has in practice worked 
exceedingly well. Some of the reasons have already been given, but the list must be completed; 
and the influence of the Constitution in shaping American history has been so profound that a 
plain statement of its structure and shaping principles is the very least that it deserves, even if it 
makes a long chapter longer. The degree of one's understanding of the Constitution is to a large 
extent the degree of one's understanding of the United States. 

Brogan, Hugh (2001-03-29). The Penguin History of the United States of America (p. 204). ePenguin. 
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... A big country, whether measured by area or population - and the United States was 
going to be big on both counts - needs a central government, but if it is to be either free or 
efficient, let alone both, that central government cannot make all, or even most political and 
administrative decisions. Power, a great deal of power, must be left with regional and local 
governments. This principle of decentralization can go too far, as the history of the United 
States has demonstrated all too often, but then so can the principle of centralization. . . . 

Brogan, Hugh (2001-03-29). The Penguin History of the United States of America (p. 208). ePenguin. 
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... the first and second characteristics of the Constitution are its essential democracy and 
the horizontal separation of powers between the federal and state governments. The third, and 
perhaps the most conspicuous characteristic, is the vertical separation of powers: Executive, 
Legislative, Judiciary - or. Presidency, Congress, Courts. This principle was, as we have seen, 
one of the first matters agreed by the convention. 

Brogan, Hugh (2001-03-29). The Penguin History of the United States of America (p. 209). ePenguin. 
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. . . The Presidency, for example, the embodiment of the executive in one man, was 
invented partly for the reasons given, and partly because, in George Washington, the ideal 
President happened to exist. Had Washington died suddenly in the middle of the convention 
Wilson might have got his way and the United States have acquired a three- or four-man 
executive, like the five-member Directory in Revolutionary France. The convention had 
enormous difficulty in settling how to elect the President, and fixed on a method of indirect 
election, through an electoral college chosen by the voters, only after every other expedient 
had been considered at length. In the event the electoral college became a mere rubber-stamp 
for the people's choice; and so this purely practical expedient could become the towering 
symbol without which no American can imagine his country. Thanks to the first, very 
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distinguished men who occupied the Presidency (Washington, John Adams, Jefferson, 
Madison); thanks to President Andrew Jackson's insistence on the overriding authority of his 
mandate from the voters; thanks to the Civil War and the martyrdom of Abraham Lincoln; 
thanks to the rabble-rousing of Theodore Roosevelt, the crusading zeal of Woodrow Wilson 
and, above all, the dynamic leadership of Franklin Roosevelt, the President is now a popularly 
elected monarch; even the scandals of a Grant, a Nixon or a Clinton cannot strip the office of 
the mystique that has slowly accrued to it since 1789. There are only two really sacred things in 
America: one is the flag, the other is the White House. Nothing about this state of affairs would 
have gratified the Founding Fathers, who had no intention of setting up a monarch of any kind. 

Brogan, Hugh (2001-03-29). The Penguin History of the United States of America (pp. 209-210). 
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If the Founding Fathers did not anticipate the spectacular development of the Presidency 
and pooh-poohed the warnings of those who feared the worst, they did provide institutions to 
keep it in check. 'Checks and balances' was a notion particularly associated with John Adams 
and his book; but it very well expressed the universal assumption. Power was too tempting to 
fallen man; the exercise of power must never be free from question, debate, exposure, possible 
defeat. Indeed, it was too likely that any exercise of power would lead to evil: quite as much as 
Lord Acton did the Fathers believe that 'power tends to corrupt'. So they piled check on 
balance, balance on check, until they arrived at what Richard Hofstadter so felicitously termed 
'a harmonious system of mutual frustration'. . . . 

Brogan, Hugh (2001-03-29). The Penguin History of the United States of America (p. 210). ePenguin. 
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The principle of checks and balances thus continues to flower; it continues to give us good 
reason to honour the men of the American Revolution; in a way, it defines what is politically 
best and most promising in the United States; what it means to be American. 

Brogan, Hugh (2001-03-29). The Penguin History of the United States of America (p. 214). ePenguin. 
Kindle Edition. 
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BOOK THREE 

The Age of Equality 

The Planting of the West 

. . . The Bible retained all its old authority and fascination for these poor and anxious 
people, but they saw no harm in looking for additional revelations. Perhaps they needed 
religious reassurance all the more because they were uprooting themselves. At any rate, the 
years of the great exodus from New England were also the years of a new wave of religious 
enthusiasm. The flames of penitence and conversion, lit by urgent and dramatic preaching, 
flared over upstate New York 7 so often in these years that it became known as the Burned- 
Over District; not that the religious revival stayed within those bounds. It burned over into 
western Pennsylvania and into Ohio. It exploded in the South-West, touched off in part by a 
Presbyterian minister from Pennsylvania, James McGready: it was his example which led in 
1801 to the first of the great camp-meetings, at Cane Ridge, Kentucky, where ten to twenty 
thousand people gathered for days at a time, to be stimulated by a team of preachers into 
religious delirium - everything from visions of heaven to barking like a dog. In Tennessee a 
minister was brave enough to call General Jackson to repent and be saved (the invitation was 
declined). The wave passed over the seaboard, north and south. In short, the phenomenon 
which had dismayed the respectable sixty or seventy years earlier was now renewed. To 
distinguish it from the Great Awakening it is known as the Great Revival. 

In the Burned-Over District it produced a willingness to take up novel creeds that far 
outstripped the interest in Methodism and Presbyterian-ism of the earlier period. Joseph Dylks 
of Ohio proclaimed himself the Messiah and promised to found a holy city at Philadelphia. One 
of his followers discovered that Jesus Christ was a woman. Another prophet proposed to save 
the world by walking the streets of New York with a sword and a seven-foot ruler. John 
Chapman of Massachusetts (c. 1775-1847) took up the faith according to Emanuel 
Swedenborg, the eighteenth-century Swedish visionary. He hit on a highly original manner of 
diffusing it. He went off to the Old North-West and bought up odd corners of land, never more 
than an acre or two, here and there, which he planted with appleseeds and apple-slips. When 
his little orchards matured, he sold them; bought more land and more seeds; and, with what 
was left of the profits from these transactions, obtained and distributed Swedenborgian tracts. 
He did not have much success in converting his countrymen; but his gentle selflessness 
(spending nothing on himself, he went about in rags, with a tin dish for a hat) and, above all, his 
orchards won every heart on the frontier. It was so pleasant, after hacking your way through 
the wilderness, to arrive at your holding, where you expected nothing but back-breaking toil, to 
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find well-grown apple-trees waiting for you. As a result. Chapman is immortal: his original name 
forgotten, he is known to every American child as the forest demi-god, Johnny Appleseed. 

Brogan, Hugh (2001-03-29). The Penguin History of the United States of America (pp. 231-232). 
ePenguin. Kindle Edition. 

. . . [Brigham] Young soon accepted the fact that the Saints would not get to the Great 
Basin in 1846. It would be as much as he could do to get them from the Mississippi to the 
Missouri. So his advance party was set to establishing a transit camp. Winter Quarters, near the 
site of the present city of Omaha, Nebraska, on the western bank of the Missouri. It was really a 
town, carefully laid out according to the Mormon passion for town-planning, with streets, mills, 
wells. The houses were not much - mostly mere huts; but they were better than nothing, 
though the mortality rate during the winter of 1846 - 7 continued to be appalling. 


He was in many ways an unattractive character. He had an instinct for power, for the surest 
means of getting it, wielding it and cutting down rivals with it. Smith communed with God and 
His angels, but Young was more concerned with economic advantage, especially in his later 
years. He was also bloodthirsty in a peculiar, vicarious way. He often preached sermons that 
were naked incitements to violence; he was capable of dropping hints, much subtler than Henry 
Ms, when he wanted someone put out of the way. The result was a long series of murders, 
which he sometimes deplored, but could not talk about without a sort of gloating. Unpleasant; 
yet it must be allowed that even in Deseret the Mormons continued to suffer from the 
ferocious aggression of their fellow-Americans... 


. . . Brigham Young's power as Prophet, Seer, Revelator, Trustee-in-Trust and, for four 
years. Governor of Utah Territory (appointed by President Fillmore) and the informal power he 
wielded over executive, legislature and judiciary resembled that of a big city boss, or of Huey 
Long in Louisiana in the 1930s. Even his use of violence, of which the most disgraceful episode 
was the Mountain Meadows massacre of 1857, when a party of Mormons commanded by one 
of Young's closest henchmen slaughtered 120 Gentile men, women and children . . . theirs. 
Brigham Young saw which side his bread was buttered. He welcomed Stephen Douglas's 
doctrine of popular sovereignty and made no secret of his opinion that slavery was just what 
the Negro deserved. . . . Abraham Lincoln might as well have said of polygamy what he did of 
slavery, that if it was not wrong, nothing was wrong. 

. . . And the federal government was implacably anti-polygamist. So the choice before the 
Saints was again to be submission or flight. Young succeeded in postponing the moment of 
choice, but after his death it was laid down: abandon polygamy or suffer the consequences. In 
1890 the church repudiated the practice; six years later Utah at last became a state of the 
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Union. The struggle to preserve plural marriage had very nearly wrecked the church, and had 
come near to destroying its wealth; but at least Mormon women could now enjoy the rights 
which their sisters elsewhere had already begun to win for themselves; though still, in remote 
country places, polygamy persists. 

Brogan, Hugh (2001-03-29). The Penguin History of the United States of America (pp. 240-245). 
ePenguin. Kindle Edition. 

William Frederick Cody was born on the Iowa bank of the Mississippi on 26 February 1846, 
a hundred miles or so north of the place where the Mormons were crossing from Nauvoo. His 
father was a pioneer from Ohio who in 1852 moved with his family to Missouri. Frontier 
violence there had taken a new turn, getting caught up in the rapidly developing conflict 
between the free and slave states. Isaac Cody was a Free Soiler, opposed to any new westward 
extension of slavery. As such he was stabbed, and eventually harried to death in 1857, leaving 
his eleven-year-old son to be the family's breadwinner. Young Will was precociously ready for 
the job. He could already ride and shoot competently; in the years to come, as he grew, so did 
his skills. He was a child of the West, haunted by the legend of the great mountain men. Kit 
Carson and Jim Bridger; by tales of Indians and wagon-trains. He was never to lose this boyish 
enthusiasm: it was to be the secret of his immense success. Inevitably, he was drawn along the 
Plains trails. 

. . . Cody would herd a number of buffalo to a point conveniently near the workers' camp, 
then, galloping alongside on Brigham, would bring them down as quickly and economically as 
possible: he is reported to have regularly killed eleven buffalo with twelve bullets as they 
stampeded. It was better than a circus to watch. In the seventeen months that he worked for 
the railroads he killed 4,280 buffalo, and thus earned the sobriquet 'Buffalo Bill' under which he 
became immortal. 

He worked as the chief army scout for a few years more. He served during the Sitting Bull 
campaign in 1876, and immediately after the Battle of the Little Big Horn won a duel with an 
Indian called Yellow Hand. 'First scalp for Custer!' he cried, brandishing the dead chief's war- 
bonnet before fitting action to words. In spite of this bloodthirsty episode Buffalo Bill's attitude 
to the Indians was always intelligent and (in peacetime) friendly. The Indians liked him, and he 
defended them against calumny.... 

Brogan, Hugh (2001-03-29). The Penguin History of the United States of America (pp. 245-246). 
ePenguin. Kindle Edition. 

. . . The farming frontier was spreading steadily across the plains, while the mining frontier 
annexed the hills (it was a gold rush in the Black Hills of South Dakota which had touched off 
the Sitting Bull war). The railroad and the telegraph were stretching across the land, cutting up 
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the great buffalo range; and the buffalo themselves were being slaughtered with staggering 
thoroughness, not for food or even for sport, but to destroy the basis of the Indian way of life. 
Soon the Indians would be forced onto reservations, and the last few buffalo would be 
preserved in zoos, while cows and sheep usurped their pasture and cowboys drove the 
longhorns on the trails from Texas to the railheads at Abilene or Kansas City, whence they could 
be shipped to the stockyards at Chicago for slaughter. The life had its own high romance, and its 
own hard-working, underpaid reality; but it was not the life for Buffalo Bill. News of his prowess 
as a hunter and warrior had reached the East some years before. There, urban Americans were 
entranced by the same magic of the West as had allured young Will Cody. They devoured cheap 
novels about cowboys and Indians, many of which featured Buffalo Bill as the hero. Rich men 
found their way by the transcontinental railroad to the West, where their hero in person taught 
them how to hunt buffalo so long as any were left. Crude melodramas about Bill began to be 
staged. On a visit to the East, Cody saw one of these shows and saw also that he could make a 
lot of money by appearing in them himself, as himself. So with a few Western cronies he toured 
the cities for several years in a preposterous farrago called Scouts of the Plains, in which he 
slaughtered hundreds of Indians with every bullet, while simultaneously courting, as a tender 
swain, a tender-hearted lassie. He was vastly successful everywhere, but when his sister saw 
the play he rebuffed her congratulations: 'Oh Nellie, don't say anything about it. If heaven will 
forgive me this foolishness, I promise to quit it for ever when this season is over.' He enjoyed 
appearing on the stage, he found, and making and spending large sums of money; but he 
yearned for something better than tawdry exploitation. At length he saw his way. He would 
present an open-air show from the real West: the dreams of town-boys, fed by dime novels, 
would now be satisfied by something better. And the world which he had lived in and loved 
would have a last moment of glory. Buffalo Bill's Wild West was a runaway success for fifteen 
years or more. It made millions, and it played not only in America but in Europe: Queen Victoria 
loved it, and everywhere crowds flocked to see it. It was really a circus, but like none that had 
ever existed before. It was crammed with legendary goodies: buffalo, bucking broncos, Indian 
scouts, and Indians: among others, both Red Cloud and Sitting Bull made appearances in the 
show. There were: Annie Oakley, the best shot in America; living representations of Custer's 
last stand and a cattle round-up; an attack by outlaws on the Deadwood Stage Coach; a train of 
prairie schooners; Indian dances; and above all, Buffalo Bill himself. . . . Looking at Buffalo Bill in 
his buckskin coat with his ready gun and admiring his matchless horsemanship, customers could 
feel that they had seen the West in action. He stood not only for his own career but for the 
whole romance of winning a continent. He had seen and done what Easterners could only 
dream of, and when they cheered him they were acknowledging not only his personality and 
performance, but something larger and more impalpable: something that would be a part of 
the meaning of America for ever. 
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The Development of Democracy 1789-1841 

The War of 1812 was one of the most unnecessary in history, and reflects as little credit on 
Britain as any she has ever fought. . . . 

The war lasted for two years and a half and was not very satisfactory for either side. 
Canada was not taken, but nor was the United States successfully invaded: British expeditions 
were checked on the Great Lakes, at Baltimore and, by Andrew Jackson, at New Orleans. The 
British had much the best of things at sea, but the Americans, with next to no navy, won several 
creditable victories (as in the celebrated duel between the frigates USS Constitution and HMS 
Guerriere, in 1812) and raided the British merchant marine very profitably. Both sides 
occasionally disgraced themselves. The British mounted a series of destructive raids on coastal 
towns and villages, which only inflamed the patriotic anger of their civilian victims. The 
Americans lynched one general of the Revolutionary War and crippled another (Light Horse 
Harry Lee, the father of Robert E. Lee) because they were opposed to the present struggle. The 
British captured Washington and burned its public buildings down (not its private ones): when 
the Presidential Mansion was restored, it was painted white, and has been known as the White 
House ever since. General William Henry Harrison broke the power of Tecumseh and the 
Indians of the North-West at the battles of Tippecanoe (1811) and Thames river (1813), while 
General Jackson did the same for the Indians of the South. 


England had at last learned that war with the United States was almost invariably not 
worthwhile. 

Brogan, Hugh (2001-03-29). The Penguin History of the United States of America (pp. 253-255). 
ePenguin. Kindle Edition. 

This is the famous Monroe Doctrine. Canning thought it a piece of impertinence, for the 
United States was far too weak to enforce it against any determined challenge from a great 
power; it was the Royal Navy which, for good British reasons (the preservation of global 
primacy, and of ascendancy in the markets of the New World), would for the rest of the century 
stand between North and South America and any aggressors; but it was nevertheless an 
effective warning to Great Britain that another war might follow if any serious attempt was 
made to extend the British Empire over, for example, the Isthmus of Panama; a warning that 
acted as an effective deterrent. The Doctrine also contained, in germ, the aspiration of the 
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United States to wield its own hegemony over the New World - an aspiration that would in due 
course ripen into action. 

Brogan, Hugh (2001-03-29). The Penguin History of the United States of America (pp. 255-256). 

ePenguin. Kindle Edition. 

He [Hamilton] never pretended to be a democrat: he thought democracy, which put power 
in the hands of the unenlightened multitude, was a disease. Human nature, in his opinion, was 
basically selfish, and talk of republican virtue was so much cant. 'Ambition and avarice' were 
the most reliable pillars of the state. None of the prophets of disinterestedness would be 
satisfied with a mess of porridge, even a double helping, when they might get a decent salary 
for their services. No, the art of government was to curb and guide men's greedy appetites into 
useful courses, so that, as the Scottish economist Adam Smith proposed, private vice could be 
public gain. Hamilton was a prophet of capitalism and passionately believed that a political and 
economic system dominated by capitalists would in the end produce the greatest happiness for 
all. 

Brogan, Hugh (2001-03-29). The Penguin History of the United States of America (p. 258). ePenguin. 

Kindle Edition. 

... All alike turned to the professional politicians for assistance in winning their ends; and 
the politicians were very willing to co-operate. For they had noticed that elected offices carried 
salaries with them; so did appointive ones; judicious exertions could, by these means, keep an 
honest man solvent for the length of his natural life (for dishonest men, it was soon to emerge, 
the opportunities were even more glorious). All that was required was to make promises to the 
voters and then find means either of keeping those promises, or of seeming to do so; or to 
teach the voters that the art of compromise (with reality and one's opponents) is the essence of 
adult politics; or, if all else failed, of persuading them that the promises were broken because of 
the corrupt and treasonable activity of the opposition. In return, loyal partisans would sustain a 
man in office, where he could earn a good wage and where he could obtain additional rewards 
by handing out such jobs as postmaster or government clerk to the deserving. Underlings 
proved they were deserving by contributing part of their salaries to the war chests of the 
politicians. 

Brogan, Hugh (2001-03-29). The Penguin History of the United States of America (p. 265). ePenguin. 

Kindle Edition. 
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Slavery and its Consequences 1800-1861 

... In Cincinnati Airs Stowe was moved to write Uncle Tom's Cabin, of which the most 
famous episode is the escape of the slave Eliza across the ice of the frozen Ohio river, pursued 
(in the stage version, which was even more popular than the novel) by bloodhounds. North and 
South, the Whig party began to break up. 

Brogan, Hugh (2001-03-29). The Penguin History of the United States of America (p. 300). ePenguin. 

Kindle Edition. 

The Democratic convention met in April i860 and was a disaster. By a horrible fatality it was 
held in Charleston, the very capital of secessionist feeling, where they still remembered the 
Nullification Crisis. It was not a city where Northern and Western Democrats could feel happy: 
nor did they. Led by Yancey, the Southerners refused to hear of the nomination of Douglas: the 
Northerners would not abandon him. They had nothing to gain by doing so: a pro-slavery 
candidate could not carry any state outside the South. The Democratic cause had been 
weakened by the Buchanan administration's record of incompetence and corruption: only 
Douglas might save it. The inducement to earn general contempt by sacrificing their principles 
was therefore small. Equally, the fire-eaters saw no reason to budge. Eventually the convention 
broke up. One fragment reassembled at Baltimore and nominated Douglas as the official 
Democratic candidate. The fire-eaters nominated John Breckinridge of Kentucky, Vice-President 
of the United States, who could almost pass for a moderate. The real Southern moderates, 
mostly remnants of the Whig party, rejected both names and nominated Bell of Tennessee, on 
a Constitutional Union ticket. 

The Southern and Democratic vote being hopelessly split, the Republicans, without effort 
on their part, had the game in their hands. Their convention met in the rising metropolis of the 
North-West, Chicago. This proved fortunate for the local candidate. The nomination had been 
expected to go to Seward, but he was regarded as dangerously extreme on the slavery question 
and too sympathetic to Catholics and immigrants. The party managers were determined to do 
nothing to alienate any nervous person who had a vote. Accordingly they turned to the tall man 
with the high voice, in the shiny, rumpled black suit: Abraham Lincoln. He had made fewer 
enemies than Seward. He came from a key section, the North-West, and a key state, Illinois. In 
his debates with Douglas, and in various orations since, he had shown himself to be intelligent 
and eloquent; he was known to be honest (a nice contrast to the Buchananites); he could be 
built up as a popular candidate because he had been born in a log-cabin and had chopped wood 
for a living when young. No one suspected that he was a great man. To a professional, the only 
impressive thing about him was that somehow, in spite of losing two Senatorial elections, he 
had kept his dominant position in the Whig and Republican parties of Illinois. With judicious 
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negotiations behind the scenes by his agents and uproarious clamour from the public galleries, 
which had been carefully packed with the local boy's supporters, the trick was done. 'The 
Railsplitter' was to be the next President of the United States. 

Brogan , Hugh (2001-03-29). The Penguin History of the United States of America (pp. 310-311). 
ePenguin. Kindle Edition. 

... In December [1861], South Carolina formally seceded from the United States, to be 
followed at once by Mississippi, Florida, Alabama, Georgia, Louisiana and Texas. These states 
next sent delegates to Montgomery, Alabama, to found a new inter-state government. 
Theoretically each seceding state could have become an independent country; but it seemed 
wiser to federate, as it has seemed wise to those earlier Founding Fathers of 1776: in adopting 
this course the Southerners showed how, in spite of everything, they were still intensely 
American. 


These events struck the North flat with amazement. The Union of the American States was 
such a profound commitment; the pride in the achievements of the American Revolution was 
so enormous; the belief in the promises of liberty, equality and property if America held 
together was so deep, that it seemed impossible that American citizens could really mean to 
destroy what the President-elect called 'the last, best hope of Earth'. The Republicans had 
never believed that the threat to secede was serious: they had dismissed it as an electioneering 
trick. Even after the event they could not quite take it in, and hoped against hope, indeed 
against reason, that the Unionist majority in the South would reassert itself as it had in the past. 
But now there was no Union majority in the South. 

Brogan, Hugh (2001-03-29). The Penguin History of the United States of America (p. 311-312). ePenguin. 

Kindle Edition. 

Manassas Junction, on a ridge above the little river of Bull Run in northern Virginia.3 The 
ladies and gentlemen of Washington flocked out with picnic baskets to see the fun. For a time it 
was a question of who would run away first (the militia had improved very little, if at all, since 
George Washington's day), but the rebels gradually steadied. One of their commanders 
encouraged his troops by pointing to the next section of the line: 'Look at Jackson's men, 
standing like a stone wall!' - and thus a hero got his name. McDowell was not helped by the 
decision of the Pennsylvania militia to leave just before the battle: they had signed on for 
ninety days, and their time was up. Gradually it became clear that the North had been checked. 
Then, for no good reason (but it was so very hot and the experience was so very new) panic 
seized the Union troops. Instead of retiring a few miles in good order, which was all that 
veterans would have found necessary, they fled in abandoned terror all the way back to the 
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bridges across the Potomac, which were soon choked by a roaring, hysterical mob. Had the 
Southern army been capable of swift movement, Washington could have been captured; as it 
was, Virginia was suddenly clear of federal troops, except for outposts on the southern bank of 
the Potomac. Several of the picnickers, failing to run away in time, fell into the hands of the 
Confederates. 

This staggering blow began to sober the North. Lincoln, having got something like the 
measure of the problem, determined for the time being to ignore importunate back-seat 
drivers. He sent for General George B. McClellan (1826 - 85), who had just cleared the 
mountains of western Virginia of Confederates, and gave him a free hand to train what was 
now to be called the Army of the Potomac. General Scott retired, and more volunteers poured 
into Washington. Later on that winter Lincoln got rid of his Secretary of War, a machine 
politician from Pennsylvania who was more interested in the patronage of his office than in 
enabling the Army of the Potomac to fight effectively, and replaced him with Edwin Stanton, 
who soon showed himself to be one of the most valuable members of the Cabinet. 

If it was beginning to dawn on the North that the war was going to be much longer and 
more disagreeable than had been expected, no such illumination seems to have benefited the 
South. To be sure, the Confederacy was confronted with a hard predicament. Its war aim was 
simple: to win from the North an acknowledgement of its independence. It had neither the 
power nor the wish to destroy the government of the United States (other than by seceding 
from it), nor did it have any designs on its territory. The difficulty was in choosing means to 
reach the goal. One route, much favoured beforehand, was that of 'King Cotton'. It was 
supposed that if Lancashire and its mills could not get any cotton, the British economy would 
totter, and to avoid a fall the British government would be forced to intervene, to recognize 
and guarantee the Confederacy, even at the price of war with the Union. So even before the 
Northern blockade could bite, an embargo was placed on the export of cotton in 1862. 
Lancashire began to feel the pinch, but its sufferings did little damage to British prosperity and 
never brought the British government anywhere near the point of intervention. In the end only 
Robert E. Lee's idea, of unrelenting brilliant battle, with the object of breaking the Northern will 
to go on fighting, offered any hope; but in the winter of 1861 - 2 the South did not adopt it. 
Instead she rested on her laurels, unwisely content already to have dealt the North a stinging 
rebuke. 

Brogan, Hugh (2001-03-29). The Penguin History of the United States of America (p. 322). ePenguin. 

Kindle Edition. 

Nothing more happened until the spring, when the war began at last to move into its major 
phase. As a preliminary the South tried to break the blockade with an ironclad vessel, the 
Virginia (formerly the USS Merrimac, a wooden ship that had fallen into rebel hands when the 
naval yard at Norfolk, Va., was captured). Virginia did great damage to federal shipping in 
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Hampton Roads; but the next day, in the nick of time, the first Northern ironclad, the newly 
completed Monitor, appeared to give battle. The two strange monsters battered at each other 
for five hours, doing comparatively little damage; but in the end Virginia crept back to harbour 
and did not re-emerge. It was a momentous day in naval history, for it made the whole world's 
wooden fleets obsolete and set off a frantic hurry of shipbuilding and iron-cladding in Europe, 
and especially in Britain. Its chief consequence in the Civil War was that the federal government 
hastened on the production of more Monitors, so that the blockade was never broken. The 
South built four more ironclads, but lacked the industrial resources to do more; and none of 
them fought as successfully as had Virginia. 

In the same spring of 1862 great events were happening in the West. In February an 
obscure West Point graduate, Brigadier-General Ulysses Simpson Grant (1822-85), thrust his 
forces up the Tennessee and Cumberland rivers and captured Forts Henry and Donelson, which 
were the strategic keys to the state of Tennessee. The Confederates were forced to evacuate it, 
and Grant pursued them across the state almost into Mississippi. But on 6 April they counter¬ 
attacked at Shiloh and nearly drove Grant and his army into the Tennessee river: only the 
arrival of reinforcements, and perhaps the death in battle of the Southern commander, Albert 
Sidney Johnston, saved the North. On 7 April it was Grant's turn to attack, and the Confederates 
had to withdraw into Mississippi. The casualties on both sides had been enormous (13,000 
Northerners lost, 10,000 Southerners) in this, the first of the great butcheries which were to 
characterize the war; but in the end the Union held its ground, and the Confederacy had to 
reckon with having lost a great chunk of its territory. Soon afterwards a Union army and Union 
gunboats consolidated the gains of Shiloh and reconquered the Mississippi valley as far south as 
Memphis. And on 24 April Commodore David Farragut (1801 - 70) took New Orleans in one 
bold stroke: a feat, it will be remembered, that had been beyond the British. 

After that nothing went right for the North for a long, long time. 

Brogan , Hugh (2001-03-29). The Penguin History of the United States of America (pp. 325-326). 

ePenguin. Kindle Edition. 

The Emancipation Proclamation was, in the strictest possible sense of the word, 
revolutionary. If the policy it announced was carried through, an emancipation revolution, 
launched in answer to the planters' revolution, would fundamentally remake Southern society 
on a new principle. The Union cause would indeed become what Lincoln always claimed it was, 
the cause of democracy, of freedom, of equality; and all threat to the identity and sovereignty 
of the United States would be over. The work of the earlier Revolution would be completed. No 
wonder, if (as Lincoln now believed) it was God's will. 
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... On the afternoon of New Year's Day, 1863, Lincoln signed the final Emancipation 
Proclamation, confident that he could make it stick. At first his hand trembled so much that he 
had difficulty in writing. He had a superstitious pang, and then remembered that he had been 
shaking hands all morning with the crowd that had poured into the White House, according to 
custom, to wish him Happy New Year. He laughed, pulled himself together and wrote his name 
firmly. 

In Boston two great public meetings were waiting for the news - one, mainly white, at the 
Music Hall, the other, mainly black, at Tremont Temple. When the news came by telegraph 
Frederick Douglass led the singing at the Temple; at the Music Hall the crowd shouted for Mrs 
Stowe, and before them all she bowed and wept for joy. The abolitionist crusade was 
vindicated, and the work of Uncle Tom's Cabin was achieved. An elderly planter in Kentucky 
thought the same. He called his slaves together, read out the Proclamation and told them that 
though it did not formally apply to them, he was sure their freedom was at hand, and advised 
them to make ready for it. In Washington a crowd of both races gathered outside the White 
House to cheer the President. The blacks said that if he would 'come out of that palace' they 
would hug him to death; that it was a time of times; that nothing like it would ever be seen 
again in this life. 

Lincoln had done his duty; now the black people did theirs. They deserted the plantations 
in larger numbers than ever, at considerable risk, greatly weakening the Confederate military 
effort. The armies of the Union were correspondingly strengthened. Slaves and contrabands 
proved to be invaluable spies, guides and foragers for the advancing Northerners. Behind the 
Confederate lines the slaves eagerly succoured Union prisoners of war as best they could and 
helped them to escape in hundreds. 'If such kindness does not make one an abolitionist, he 
must have a heart of stone,' said one of these grateful fugitives, and another dedicated the 
book he wrote about his adventures 'to the Real Chivalry of the South' - the blacks who had 
helped him and the others. Nor was that all. Whether as soldiers or hired labourers, Negroes 
laid miles and miles of military roads; dug innumerable rifle-pits, raised forts, felled forests. 
They built bridges, drained marshes, filled sandbags, unloaded vessels, threw up 
entrenchments, dragged cannon to the front. They humped cotton bales abandoned by 
Southern planters down to the Mississippi levees, where they could be shipped to Union 
headquarters - demeaning work, since it seemed like a reversion to slavery. They stood on 
guard duty for endless tedious hours. And more and more they were allowed to fight. The first 
black regiment to be raised, the 54th Massachusetts, was nearly wiped out in a valiant but 
unsuccessful attack on Fort Wagner, the key to the seaward defences of Charleston, in 1863. 
The New York Times called this battle the blacks' Bunker Hill, for though they lost the fight, it 
proved their commitment to the Union cause and their excellent quality as soldiers. The black 
garrison of Fort Pillow on the Mississippi was actually wiped out in the following year, by 
Southern soldiers who would not accept their surrender - an infamous action which excited 
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widespread passionate condemnation in the North. The Battle of Milliken's Bend (1863) was 
won by black troops, who later figured in large numbers and with conspicuous gallantry in 
Grant's great Virginian campaign and in the Battle of Nashville. By the end, Negroes had 
furnished 178,975 soldiers, organized in 166 regiments, to the Union army - one-eighth of its 
entire strength. They had provided a quarter of the sailors in the Union navy. They had 
successfully insisted on being treated, in the all-important matter of pay, as the equals of white 
soldiers, and had convinced Northern opinion that they deserved it. They had won fourteen 
Congressional Medals of Honour, the highest military decoration. In the end the Emancipation 
Proclamation had justified all the hopes placed on it. 

Brogan , Hugh (2001-03-29). The Penguin History of the United States of America (pp. 331-333). 
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Fourscore and seven years ago [he began] our fathers brought forth on this continent, a 
new nation, conceived in Liberty, and dedicated to the proposition that all men are created 
equal. 

Now we are engaged in a great civil war, testing whether that nation or any nation so 
conceived and so dedicated, can long endure. We are met on a great battle-field of that war. 
We have come to dedicate a portion of that field, as a final resting place for those who here 
gave their lives that that nation might live. It is altogether fitting and proper that we should do 
this. 

But, in a larger sense, we can not dedicate-we can not consecrate — we can not hallow - 
this ground. The brave men, living and dead, who struggled here, have consecrated it, far above 
our poor power to add or detract. The world will little note, nor long remember what we say 
here, but it can never forget what they did here. It is for us the living, rather, to be dedicated 
here to the unfinished work which they who fought here have thus far so nobly advanced. It is 
rather for us to be here dedicated to the great task remaining before us - that from these 
honoured dead we take increased devotion to that cause for which they gave the last full 
measure of devotion - that we here highly resolve that these dead shall not have died in vain - 
that this nation, under God, shall have a new birth of freedom - and that government of the 
people, by the people, for the people, shall not perish from the earth. 

Brogan , Hugh (2001-03-29). The Penguin History of the United States of America (pp. 337-338). 
ePenguin. Kindle Edition. 

. . . Sherman continued to display his mastery of war. He outwitted his opponents 
(Johnston and Beauregard were only two of the generals now gathered against him) as well as 
outfighting them; he bypassed Charleston, which fell all the same, and seized the state capital, 
Columbia, on 17 February 1865. That night half the town burned to the ground, in fires that 
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were lit accidentally-on-purpose by drunken, vengeful Northern soldiers (Sherman got the 
blame, though it was quite untrue that, as alleged, he had ordered the arson). As spring began 
the army turned towards North Carolina and Virginia, to rendezvous with Grant at Richmond. 

Before it got there, however, the war was over. 

On 31 March Grant launched his long-prepared offensive against Lee's lines at Petersburg.6 
Lee was now so weakened that he could offer no effective resistance. By this time even his 
devoted soldiers were despairing. There were so few of them left, and under Grant's inexorable 
pressure of men and guns they had to stretch their lines ever thinner. They were dressed in 
rags, barefoot, underfed and dangerously short of ammunition. And what was there left to fight 
for? The Cause was petering out in bitter squabbles between the political leaders, each blaming 
anyone but himself for the debacle. It was, said the soldiers, 'a rich man's war and a poor man's 
fight'. It had taken them a long time to realize it; and the rich men had already lost not only the 
war, but the thing for which they had launched it. In the North, thanks in large part to strong 
pressure by the administration. Congress had finally passed the Thirteenth Amendment, 
outlawing slavery forever, and sent it to the states for ratification. In the South, Jefferson Davis, 
as a last desperate measure to raise new manpower, had induced the Confederate Congress to 
give freedom to any slave who enlisted in the army. Slavery was dead, and the Confederacy 
almost so. And now Sheridan turned Lee's flank, while Grant destroyed his centre. On 2 April 
Richmond had to be evacuated. Jefferson Davis and the government fled south-west; Lee began 
a desperate march to the west, hoping to get beyond the Federal pursuit so that he could turn 
south and link up with Joe Johnston. 

The President of the states so soon to be re-united was waiting for the finish behind the 
federal lines. He could not quite believe that he was witnessing it. Only a month earlier, as he 
took the oath of office for the second time, he had seemed oppressed with the idea that all 
might still be far from over. 

Fondly do we hope, fervently do we pray, that this mighty scourge of war may speedily 
pass away. Yet, if God wills that it continue until all the wealth piled by the bondsman's two 
hundred and fifty years of unrequited toil shall be sunk, and until every drop of blood drawn 
with the lash shall be paid by another drawn with the sword, as was said three thousand years 
ago, so still it must be said, 'The judgements of the Lord are true and righteous altogether.' 

Now it seemed that the Lord had at last relented. Peace was at hand, slavery was dead, a 
Freedmen's Bureau had just been set up to help the former bondsmen, and the Union was 
about to be restored. To realize all this, and to demonstrate it too, Lincoln went to visit fallen 
Richmond on 4 April. He landed at the waterside almost unattended, and was instantly 
recognized and surrounded by a huge, happy crowd of rejoicing blacks, anxious to hail the 
Messiah come to free his children from their bondage. . . 
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It was a long time before Lincoln was able to walk through the crowd to the Confederate 
White House and sit in Jefferson Davis's chair. When he went back to his ship he was escorted 
by a troop of black cavalry. Perhaps by then he and all the people of Richmond believed in the 
great victory. 

Meanwhile Robert E. Lee was finding it impossible to stage an organized retreat. So 
complete was the collapse of the Confederacy that supplies could not be got to the soldiers: 
some went four days without rations. Desertions multiplied: for months now they had been so 
numerous that he had not been able to spare troops to bring back the runaways. Now men 
simply fell out on the road west. Grant's pursuing army found something new: rifles abandoned 
at the roadside. 

Grant was behind; Sheridan, in front. One more battle might be glorious, but would end in 
annihilation. Instead of ordering a useless sacrifice, Lee decided to surrender. On 9 April 1865 
he met Grant at Appomattox Court House, a country crossroads in the forest, and handed over 
his sword. 

It was one of the great symbolic moments of American history. Grant, to his annoyance 
and subsequent embarrassment, by accident had no clean uniform to put on; so it was in his 
usual scruffy attire that he received Lee, resplendent in grey coat and soft leather. They quickly 
agreed on terms. Lee did not want a guerrilla resistance, which would have poisoned the 
American future indefinitely. Grant wanted to ease the return of the rebels to citizenship as 
much as possible. The Southern soldiers were to lay down their arms and disperse to their 
homes; Lee's request that they might keep their horses to help in the spring ploughing was 
acceded to, and Grant (living up to his name) gave them an issue of rations. Above all, he gave 
his word that all the members of that army, from Lee downwards, would be left alone by 
federal authority so long as they kept to the terms of their parole. Grant knew that he was 
acting as the President would wish. Nothing must be done to add to the bitterness of defeat; all 
means must be tried to reconcile the Southerners to being Americans again. 

A few weeks more, and Joe Johnston and everyone else had surrendered. The last 
hostilities of the war, curiously, took place in the North Pacific, where Union and Confederate 
fishing vessels fought each other until at last the great news reached them. By July the Civil War 
was entirely over. Roughly 359,000 Union soldiers, 258,000 Confederates, had died either on 
the battlefield or in military hospitals, which means that it was and is the bloodiest war in 
American history in terms of absolute numbers as well as in the proportion of casualties to the 
population. It left indelible traces on the American consciousness. It is very understandable that 
the soldiers of both sides hurried home and tried to put it behind them. The Union army held a 
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great victory parade in Washington before dispersing. Jefferson Davis began an irksome 
captivity in Fort Monroe. Abraham Lincoln was assassinated. 

Brogan, Hugh (2001-03-29). The Penguin History of the United States of America (pp. 344-345). 
ePenguin. Kindle Edition. 


Reconstruction 1865-77 

On the evening of Good Friday, 1865 (14 April), four years after Fort Sumter fell and barely 
a week after Appomattox, Lincoln went to the theatre. He had invited Grant to go with him, but 
the General said that he had to return to the army (his real reason for refusing was that his wife 
had quarrelled with Mrs Lincoln). The play was a favourite comedy of the time. Our American 
Cousin, so attractive that the bodyguard slipped away from the door of the President's box to 
watch it himself. The opportunity was seized by John Wilkes Booth, an indifferent actor and a 
Southern sympathizer, half-crazed with vanity, who for weeks had been organizing a murderous 
conspiracy. He entered the box, shot Lincoln through the head and jumped down to the stage. 
One of the spurs that he was foolishly wearing caught in the decorative bunting, so that he fell 
in such a way as to break his left leg, but he still had sufficient strength and self-control to yell 
out 'Sic semper tyrannisl' 1 before making his escape through the wings and the stage door of 
the theatre. At the same time one of his associates attacked Seward, who was at home 
recuperating in bed from a carriage accident. The Secretary of State suffered serious injuries, 
but eventually recovered. The President was taken to a little house across the street from the 
theatre, where he lingered unconscious for some hours. Death came at 7.22 in the morning of 
15 April. Stanton, watching at his bedside, set the seal on his passing: 'Now he belongs to the 
ages,' he said. 

There was an explosion of grief and rage in the North. Lincoln was given the greatest 
funeral in the history of the United States. Booth was hunted down and killed while resisting 
arrest. His fellow-assassins were caught, tried and sentenced - in most cases, to death. Nothing 
could repair the loss. It was not just that Lincoln was a good and great man. His talents had 
seldom been needed more. The problems of peace would have perplexed even him; his 
successor was to make them much worse. . . . 

Brogan , Hugh (2001-03-29). The Penguin History of the United States of America (pp. 346-347). 
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. . . Douglass had always believed that 'once let the black man get upon his person the 
brass letters, US; let him get an eagle on his button, and a musket on his shoulder and bullets in 
his pocket, and there is no power on earth which can deny that he has earned the right to 
citizenship in the United States'. It seemed self-evident to many by 1865. Lincoln had said as 
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much in his last public speech. Now was the time to make good that citizenship throughout the 
country. 

Such was the view of the victorious North. Otherwise, she asked little of the South. The 
debts incurred by the Confederacy and the individual seceding states must be repudiated, of 
course, and Jefferson Davis was kept in prison for two years; but he was not hanged, 

Brogan, Hugh (2001-03-29). The Penguin History of the United States of America (p. 348). ePenguin. 

Kindle Edition. 

. . . The South might have been defeated in war, but her resources for racial oppression 
were by no means exhausted. 

This response, which gradually crystallized during the late summer and autumn of 1865, 
had two principal expressions. 

One was violent. Very soon the freedmen and their friends found themselves attacked and 
threatened; but the climax did not come for a year or two, although the Ku Klux Klan was 
actually founded at Pulaski, Tennessee, on Christmas Eve, 1865. Even so, the struggle between 
Congress and President over the future of the South from the start took place against a 
background of brutal conflict. The low points, no doubt, were the race riots in Memphis at the 
end of April 1866, when forty-six blacks were killed, and the massacre of 30 July in the same 
year at New Orleans, when approximately forty people were killed and 160 wounded (mostly 
blacks) by the police force, acting under the orders of the city's mayor. (Ten policemen were 
'wounded slightly'.) But every day there were lesser incidents: a man shot, or a woman strung 
up by her thumbs. 

The South's second weapon was not lawlessness, but the law. No sooner were the 
Johnsonian legislatures elected than they began to pass the so-called 'Black Codes': statutes 
which, far from conferring on the freedmen the right to vote, denied them all but the most 
rudimentary civil rights and liberties. Provisions varied somewhat from state to state, but on 
the whole it is true to say that the codes, while at last recognizing the legality of black 
marriages (though not to white persons), while conferring on blacks the right to sue and be 
sued in the courts, even to testify against whites, and the right to hold property, and while 
recognizing their right to be paid wages, in every other respect tried to maintain the slavery 
laws. For instance, freedmen were required to hire themselves out by the year, and were 
denied the right either to strike or to leave their employment. Slavery was thus to become an 
annually renewed institution. Any black found unemployed or travelling without an employer's 
sanction would be arrested, fined for vagrancy and turned over to whatever white employer 
desired his services. (Immediately after the end of the war the former slaves had exercised one 
of the unfamiliar privileges of freedom by leaving the plantations in droves, chiefly, no doubt, to 
seek out relations and friends from whom they had been separated by the internal slave-trade. 
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but also from sheer joy at being able to travel and from curiosity to see the world.) Schooling 
was one of the most passionately cherished ambitions of the ex-slaves, yet no provisions were 
made for black education. The Louisiana code went into considerable detail about the free 
labourer's life, quite in the style of slavery times: 

Bad work shall not be allowed. Failing to obey reasonable orders, neglect of duty, and 
leaving home without permission will be deemed disobedience; impudence, swearing, or 
indecent language to or in the presence of the employer, his family, or agent, or quarrelling and 
fighting with one another, shall be deemed disobedience. For any disobedience a fine of one 
dollar shall be imposed. 

The Mississippi code imposed swingeing fines on anyone wicked enough to entice a 
labourer away from his contracted employer with promises of better pay or conditions. All 
codes forbade freedmen the use of weapons of any kind. So much for the Northern crusade for 
human equality. As a leading Northern liberal, Carl Schurz, remarked, the codes embodied the 
idea that although individual whites could no longer have property in individual blacks, 'the 
blacks at large belong to the whites at large'. 

Brogan, Hugh (2001-03-29). The Penguin History of the United States of America (pp. 351-353). 
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It was soon realized that the failure of the impeachment was the best thing that could have 
happened, for there was not a shred of evidence that Johnson had engaged in the 'Treason, 
Bribery, or other high Crimes and Misdemeanours' which the Constitution lays down as grounds 
for impeachment.6 Had Johnson been ejected, it would have been for nakedly political reasons, 
and the whole basis of the Constitutional system would have been overthrown: 

Brogan, Hugh (2001-03-29). The Penguin History of the United States of America (p. 356). ePenguin. 
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Northerners were now much more concerned to hate the Irish and the other European 
immigrants flooding in upon them, rather than the blacks, of whom they saw few; but still, 
there was no love of the black to make it impossible to forget his injuries. In fact one of the 
reasons why the North saw so few blacks was that they were not allowed to compete for good 
Northern jobs. They were excluded from the rising labour unions, and so from the factories, 
except as strike-breakers recruited by the factory-owners, which did not increase their 
popularity. By the mid-seventies, in short, the African-American was seen, at best, as a bore 
and a nuisance. There was no political risk for anyone in abandoning him. 

Brogan, Hugh (2001-03-29). The Penguin History of the United States of America (pp. 363-364). 
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The Ku Klux Klan began as one of those jolly secret societies of which so many Americans at 
all times have been so fond (even the Union League had its ritual of secret signs and 
passwords). 'Ku Klux' is a fanciful corruption of the Greek kuklos, or drinking-bowl, which 
indicates both that the founders were men of some education and that their purposes were not 
very sinister. Perhaps at first it only seemed a good joke to dress up in white hoods and sheets 
and ride about the country at night frightening the freedmen. But the Klan changed its spots 
very rapidly. By 1867 its brutal techniques were well known and were coming into wide use in 
the South; and its objects were clear. It wanted to restore Democratic control of the Southern 
states by preventing blacks from voting; it wanted to drive them from such landholdings as they 
had been able to acquire and occupy; it wanted further to intimidate them so that they would 
never again make any attempt to assert themselves. The Klan was measurably successful in all 
three respects. 

For five years its members rode out in their robes and masks, whipping, burning, murdering 
or making lurid threats to do so. The Klan, and similar organizations such as the Knights of the 
White Camelia which sprang up in its wake, was in some respects rather like a guerrilla 
movement or the Provisional IRA: not only in its hit-and-run tactics, but in the fact that citizens 
were unwilling or afraid to collaborate with the authorities in suppressing it; but it knew better 
than to attack the army of occupation, official buildings or the institutions of government. It left 
the Northern schoolteachers who had come south to instruct the ex-slaves to the cold 
shoulders of the Confederate women; unless the teacher happened to be male, in which case 
he might be beaten up or otherwise made to feel unwelcome: 'Dear Bro:' (wrote one of them), 
'We are in trouble. Five men disguised in a Satanic garb, on the night of the 26th inst, dragged 
me from my bed and bore me roughly in double quick time T .14 miles to a thicket, whipped me 
unmercifully and left me to die. They demanded of me that I should cease "teaching niggers" 
and leave in ten days, or be treated worse... I am not able to sit up yet. I shall never recover 
from all my injuries...'. . . 
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By 1873 the Klan had ceased to ride: other methods were found for 'redeeming' the South 
from the Republicans and their allies. But its work long survived it. . . . Liberals, moderates and 
conservatives from then on could always be outflanked if they showed any disposition to co¬ 
operate with the blacks: the tradition of the Klan could be invoked, none would dare to 
denounce it and a few good lynchings would restore the status quo. In this way the frontier and 
Revolutionary tradition of the people's justice was finally perverted. 

Brogan, Hugh (2001-03-29). The Penguin History of the United States of America (p. 368). ePenguin. 
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... By 1900 white supremacy had developed such a complex and formidable social system 
that the chief African-American leader of the day, Booker T. Washington, gained his reputation 
by forcefully advising his people to exploit it by accepting it. He reasoned that African- 
Americans could make no political progress until they had made economic progress; that they 
could be said to make economic progress only in so far as they gained control of their own 
economic lives; and that the only way they could do this was with the help, or at any rate the 
acquiescence, of the white power structure. . . . 

Brogan , Hugh (2001-03-29). The Penguin History of the United States of America (pp. 371-372). 
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BOOK FOUR 
The Age of Gold 

The Billion Dollar Country 1865-1900 


Never before or since has the Presidency counted for so little as it did in the last three 
decades of the nineteenth century. Undistinguished Presidents followed one another (Grant, 
Hayes, Garfield, Arthur, Cleveland, Harrison and again Cleveland) without making much of a 
mark. The hero of Vicksburg and Appomattox was at a loss in the White House. It was never 
shown that he himself was dishonest, but members of his family certainly took every possible 
advantage of his position to enrich themselves, and members of his administration, at every 
level, including his private secretary, were thoroughly corrupt. The most noticeable thing about 
Grant's successor. President Hayes (apart from the circumstances of his election), was that his 
wife, 'Lemonade Lucy', refused to serve any alcoholic drinks in the White House. The most 
noticeable thing about President Garfield was that he was shot by Charles J. Guiteau, a 
disappointed office-seeker. His Vice-President and successor, Chester A. Arthur, a veteran 
spoilsman, pleasantly surprised everyone by his dignified performance as President, but that 
was all. And so it went on for more than twenty years. 

Brogan , Hugh (2001-03-29). The Penguin History of the United States of America (pp. 407-408). 
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. . . The operation of laying railroads across America was on a vastly larger scale than 
anything ever attempted in Europe: no one could say when, if ever, it would show a profit. To 
succeed in the task, or at any rate to get a guarantee against failure, the capitalists needed the 
assistance of Congress. And if, to get adequate land grants, it proved necessary to bribe 
Congressmen, why not? The Congressmen and Senators themselves had seen to it that bribery 
was the only way of doing business with them. Frequently they would introduce bills so 
bothersome to business that they would be offered handsome sums to withdraw them. The 
money would be accepted, since obtaining it was the only point of the enterprise, and the bill 
would be dropped. This technique was known as 'the Strike'. Others would call it extortion. 
Naturally the politicians did not take a severe view of themselves. Their patriotism was 
indisputable; many Congressmen had fought in the Civil War or had played their part as war 
Governors, Senators or Congressmen. If not exactly godly men, they were at least thorough 
Protestants. They believed in the glorious future of their country, and said so at every 
opportunity. They had never pretended to be disinterested; they were in politics to make a 
living and, if possible, get rich: it was the American way, and only while such benefits seemed 
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likely would enough able recruits be found to fill the innumerable posts which the federal 
system created. Above all they were loyal to their parties and the principles which these stood 
for. . . . 

It was just this genial acceptance of human weakness and greed which alienated the 
Mugwumps. They were one of the first groups of citizens to make their dissent matter. They 
were named by their opponents, who could not take seriously fine-drawn ladies and gentlemen 
who believed that politics, in America at any rate, ought to be something nobler than the arts 
of shabby compromise and raiding the public purse. The typical Mugwump was a member in 
good standing of the middle class, a citizen of the old Anglo-American stock, and (except in New 
York, where opposition to Tammany Hall cut across party divisions) a Republican: probably one 
of the former Liberal Republicans, who opposed Grant's re-election in 1872, possibly a former 
abolitionist, although the abolitionist temperament was usually too radical to be satisfied with 
any form of conventional politics, and after the death of slavery found, in many cases, new 
causes, either in the rising labour movement, ... or in that for women's suffrage. . . 
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The true Mugwump never learned the obvious lesson from such stories: that somehow or 
other the poorer classes must be provided for, if only because they had votes. Political bosses 
might be, and often were, cold-hearted, coarse, narrow, greedy men, with no undue respect for 
the law; but they did have the priceless virtue of looking after their own people. 'I think that 
there's got to be in every ward a guy that any bloke can go to when he's in trouble and get help 
- not justice and the law, but help, no matter what he's done.'3 Such was the philosophy of the 
bosses. Their whole influence depended on their helpfulness and reliability. If they made 
promises they kept them (which is partly why so many notorious scoundrels were known as 
'Honest John' or 'Honest Bill') and in return they could depend on carrying a large and faithful 
following to the polls. To the beauty of all this the Mugwumps were blind; which explains why 
Plunkitt called them 'morning glories': they never discovered a means of keeping their followers 
true until the afternoon, even though they occasionally swept state or city elections after 
especially noisome scandals came to light. They never posed a serious threat to the practical 
politicians at any level, nation, state or city; and though their desertion helped to defeat the 
Republican Presidential candidate, James G. Blaine, in 1884 ('Blaine! Blaine! James G. Blaine! 
The continental liar from the state of Maine...!') he owed his narrow defeat at least as much to 
the indiscretion of a clerical supporter, who announced to all the world, in the candidate's 
unprotesting presence, that the Democrats were the party of 'Rum, Romanism and Rebellion!'. 
Nothing could have been better calculated to rally the opposition, and the Democratic 
candidate, Grover Cleveland, was elected President by a majority of 29,000 votes. Blaine was 
unlucky, and did not, perhaps, fully deserve the constant obloquy that was heaped on him by 
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Democrats, party rivals and political cartoonists; but his defeat gave every good Mugwump 
deep satisfaction, which was just as well, for Mugwumpery never did so well again. 

Yet it would be a mistake simply to dismiss the Mugwumps as a parcel of snobs. Their 
criticism of late-nineteenth-century politics was based on unrealistic moral absolutes; but so is 
the Bill of Rights. They were, in fact, the spokesmen of the American conscience in their time; 
and given the intensity of the politics of conscience in America - the tradition of the Puritans, 
the tradition of the Revolution, the tradition of the abolitionists and the Union cause, all fused 
with American nationalism into the self-righteous belief that the United States was the 'last, 
best hope of earth', as Abraham Lincoln had called it in his high-priest vein - it is not surprising 
that the Mugwumps, if they had little power, had a great deal of influence. President Cleveland, 
for example, a slow, solid, honest man who came to the White House without much in the way 
of a programme, gradually adopted many of the Mugwumps' pet notions, identifying himself 
with such principles as further civil service reform and economy in government; and over the 
years he made himself the rallying-point of all those Democrats in New York state who were 
opposed to Tammany. Another Mugwump victory was the widespread, and eventually 
universal, adoption of the secret or 'Australian' ballot, which thirty-three states had introduced 
by 1892. Previously polling-stations had all too often, and not only in Philadelphia, been scenes 
of the most flagrant violence and bribery; the secret ballot forced the machines to be more 
discreet in their operations and overall greatly increased the purity of elections. Finally, 
Mugwumpery was to benefit from the fact that this was the great creative era of American 
education. A system of free public schools was spreading across the country, where children 
were taught to idolize the stars and stripes and other tenets of good citizenship; old 
universities, such as Harvard and Princeton, were being reformed, new, innovative ones (such 
as Johns Hopkins, in Baltimore) were being founded; in all of them the young were taught 
Mugwump principles, a blend of idealism, nationalism, middle-class morality and personal 
ambition that was to leave its deep mark on the next epoch of American history. . . . 
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... At the beginning of the twentieth century the Southern states spent more than twice as 
much money per head on the education of white children as they did on that of blacks. (The 
precise proportion was $4.92 to $2.21.) The courts were carefully uninterested in such 
information, and the phrase 'the equal protection of the laws' in the Fourteenth Amendment 
was reduced almost to meaninglessness. 
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Treated with ever-increasing rigour in the South, thrust into menial work in the North and, 
which was worse, treated as if they were invisible - their deprivation a problem which their 
white fellow-citizens refused to notice - the Negroes turned in on themselves. They followed 
Booker T. Washington. Their churches throve. And once more a solace was found in music. The 
spirituals were giving birth to the blues; in the bars and brothels of New Orleans and other 
Southern cities the movement was beginning that would soon give the world ragtime and jazz. 
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... So conferences and conventions were held during 1891 and 1892, culminating in the 
great convention at Omaha, Nebraska, in July 1892, . . . 

The Omaha platform remains an impressive document even today. 
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The Democrats convened at Chicago sure of nothing but that Cleveland and all his works 
must be repudiated (as a result there was a secession of gold-bugs). The platform, written 
largely by Altgeld, reads for the most part like a re-orchestration of the Omaha platform. The 
Populists, or rather Populism, had captured the Democratic party. The victory was confirmed 
when William Jennings Bryan of Nebraska (1860-1925) was nominated for the Presidency. 

Bryan was the perfection of an American type. His undeniable abilities were always 
endangered, and eventually swamped, by his conditioning. A son of the West, he believed with 
equal passion in America and in the Bible, as interpreted by the most literal-minded 
Protestants. America stood for the prospect of human betterment; the Bible promised that the 
prospect would be realized. In his old age he would make himself pitifully ridiculous by 
launching a campaign against Darwinism, believing that Darwin contradicted Christ and that 
without a supernatural assurance human hopes could not be fulfilled. 'Evolution, by denying 
the need or possibility of spiritual regeneration, discourages all reforms, for reform is always 
based upon the regeneration of the individual.' So he ended as the counsel for the prosecution 
in the celebrated 'monkey trial' of 1925 in Dayton, Tennessee, when a young schoolmaster was 
prosecuted for teaching Darwinism, in breach of an anti-evolutionist state law. But there was a 
greater consistency between the old Bryan and the young than the sophisticated realized. All 
his life he spoke for the plain people of rural America, now holding up the prospect of reform, 
now rebuking the backsliding times, as occasion demanded. In 1896 he captivated the 
Democratic convention with a speech that was both heavily Biblical in language and the purest 
distillation of Western silver Populism . . . 
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The importance of this speech, with its declaration of holy war against the rich and mighty, 
and its invocation of the sacred names of Jefferson and Jackson, was that, together with Bryan's 
subsequent campaign, it recommitted the Democratic party to its original principles. There 
would still be rich, conservative Democrats in the decades to come, even conservative 
Democratic Presidential candidates, but just as Hanna had bound the Republicans to the 
wealthy, so Bryan had bound the Democrats once more to the poor and weak - an action that 
was to keep his party out of power for sixteen years, but in the end proved to be of immense 
benefit to it. And it should not be forgotten that it was Populism, as well as the silver agitation, 
that made this departure not merely possible, but almost inevitable. 

Brogan, Hugh (2001-03-29). The Penguin History of the United States of America (pp. 432-433). 
ePenguin. Kindle Edition. 


Irresponsibility 1921-33 

. . . The Model T was the best-selling automobile until 1926, but Ford's methods were being 
copied and surpassed by his competitors, above all by the giant General Motors, which did not 
subscribe to the great man's celebrated dictum, 'You can have any colour you like, so long as 
it's black,' or to any other of his conservative business attitudes. GM's innovations lay rather in 
the fields of organization and marketing than in technology, where Henry Ford's strength lay; 
but it was precisely in those fields that the crucial advances were now to be made, so, willy- 
nilly, the Ford company had to emulate General Motors if it wanted to remain one of the 
industry's leaders. In 1927 Tin Lizzie was retired, and after fourteen months of mysterious 
preparation her successor, the Model A, was unveiled to the world and became for a year 
America's best-selling car. But in the gap the newly formed Chrysler Corporation had seen and 
seized an opportunity to launch its own cheap, popular model, the Plymouth, with huge 
success. Those two years, in short, saw the emergence of the motor industry in the form it has 
since retained: at the top the great monopolistic corporations. General Motors, Ford and 
Chrysler; at a respectful distance, a cluster of much smaller firms, competing for what was left 
of the market after the monopolies had finished with it. 

This was no bad prospect in the twenties, for the market seemed to be infinitely buoyant. 
The assembly line made cars wonderfully cheap; wages rose fairly steadily from 1917 onwards, 
registering a gain, in real terms, of 26 per cent between 1920 and 1929; credit was available on 
the cheapest terms (Ford and GM did all they could to encourage sales by setting up 
organizations whose sole purpose was to facilitate hire-purchase - or instalment buying, as it is 
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called in America); the irresistible appeal of the car to the consumer, which needs no 
explanation, did the rest. The result was a multifarious transformation of American life which is 
not over yet. The economic impact alone was striking enough. The mass market for cars pushed 
the auto-makers into the front line of American businesses. By 1929 the industry was the 
largest in the country, employing nearly half a million workers, and Detroit was America's 
fourth largest city. US Steel, the prewar giant of the corporations, was hopelessly dwarfed by 
the Big Three. The demand for petroleum products made the oil companies ever larger, more 
profitable and more powerful. Demand for the materials which went to the making of 
automobiles - steel, glass, rubber, paint, for instance - soared, stimulating these industries too, 
and stimulating rapid technological innovation, for the car itself was changing yearly. It needed 
good roads to drive on: road-builders and the producers of concrete profited. A whole new 
profession, that of car-dealer (whether of used or new vehicles), sprang up. And still the sales 
rose. In 1920,1,905,500 cars were produced; in 1929, 4,455,100 - a figure not to be surpassed 
until 1949. By 1929, 26,704,800 automobiles, trucks and buses were in registered ownership. It 
was reckoned proudly that the whole population of the United States could, in theory, be fitted 
at one moment into existing motor-vehicles. 

Yet perhaps the social results were even more impressive than the economic and, in the 
long run, more important. The car began to break down the ancient sharp division between 
town and country. The movement perhaps began with the prosperous urban middle class, 
anxious for a holiday from New York: they were delighted to discover the rest of their country. 
After one lengthy motor journey a gentleman with the wonderfully pretentious name of 
Frederic F. Van De Water reported that 'we had lived on Manhattan Island so long that we had 
come to consider all America suspicious, hostile, abrupt, insolent... New York and all it signifies, 
while geographically of the nation, are no more intrinsically America than a monocle is part of 
the optic system.' He and people like him began a movement that would eventually cover 
America with motels and wayside restaurants serving drinks, hot meals and Howard Johnson's 
celebrated multiplicity of ice creams. But the cheap car enabled the working class also to travel, 
for pleasure, or in search of work. Even poor rural people, it turned out, could own cars, and 
when they did so many of them used the freedom thus attained to depart - to the West, or to 
the cities; and thus one more of the great migrations of American history began. Even more 
important, perhaps, was the impact of the car on daily life. It came into use for all sorts of short 
trips - to work or to the shops - which had previously been made by trolley-car or urban 
railway. It made a whole new pattern of living possible: vast suburbs began to spread over the 
land, to the great profit of the building industry. No longer did you have to live in comparatively 
cramped quarters near the railroad station. Nor did you have to take your annual holiday at one 
of the traditional, crowded resorts near home. Instead you could speed over the hills and far 
away, where planners like Robert Moses of New York state had prepared parks and beaches for 
you: a new function for government. Even Congress, though in its most conservative years, was 
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ready to take a hand: under the Federal Highway Act of 1921 federal funds paid for 50 per cent 
of the new trunk highways. 

The carefree motorist, in short, was not only the symbol of the twenties: he was its central 
driving force. For ill as well as good: he brought traffic jams as well as mobility, and as early as 
1925, 25,000 people were killed by cars in one year - 17,500 of them pedestrians. 

There were yet other ways in which the consumer stimulated American industry to new 
feats: the popularity of the cinema, for instance, produced a whole new giant business as 
Hollywood took wing; radio was a magic word for gamblers on the stock market; the demand 
for alcohol was actually increased by prohibition and put millions of dollars into the pockets of 
bootleggers, rum-runners and outright gangsters (most notably, Al Capone of Chicago); and the 
very rich lived in a whirl of parties, yachts, furs and cosmetics (at least according to the legend 
fostered by Scott Fitzgerald in the decade's representative novel. The Great Gatsby). The near¬ 
absolute exclusion of European goods acted as a short-term boost to American industry. It is no 
wonder that Mr Mellon presided over an epoch of prosperity or that he got the credit for 
creating it. People are naturally inclined to be generous when times are good. 

Brogan , Hugh (2001-03-29). The Penguin History of the United States of America (pp. 493-495). 

ePenguin. Kindle Edition. 

... It is no wonder that Americans everywhere are insisting that their land no longer shall 
offer free and unrestricted asylum to the rest of the world... The United States is our land. If it 
was not the land of our fathers, at least it may be, and it should be, the land of our children. We 
intend to maintain it so. 

Brogan, Hugh (2001-03-29). The Penguin History of the United States of America (p. 497). ePenguin. 

Kindle Edition. 

. . . Calvin Coolidge was a man of flinty personal integrity. Furthermore he advertised 
himself brilliantly without appearing to do so. At the time of Harding's death he was holidaying 
at his father's farm in Vermont, where he had been born and raised. The news that he was now 
President reached him with some difficulty, as the house was twelve miles from the nearest 
telegraph station. When a messenger at last arrived, in the middle of the night, Coolidge got up, 
dressed, and was sworn in by his father, a Notary Public, in the living room, by the light of an 
oil-lamp. Never was old-fashioned Yankee austerity, Yankee thrift, Yankee character, more 
conspicuously displayed; never (from the point of view of party managers) more usefully. 
Coolidge began as he meant to go on. 

. . . Coolidge was not only a quietist by temperament and conviction, but a traditional 
Republican of the truest stripe. He venerated wealth and Andrew Mellon. As President, he 
thought it was his duty to mind the store while the Republicans ran the country as they saw fit. 
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He intervened in the economic process only to veto the proposals of more active men in 
Congress. 


Meanwhile the years of 'Coolidge Prosperity' rolled onwards. It was a happy, hopeful 
epoch, and in retrospect it is sadly clear that it would not have taken very much wisdom to 
realize its promise. The most controversial aspect of American life at the time was undoubtedly 
prohibition. The great experiment had got into dreadful difficulties almost at once. Congress 
never made funds available to pay for an adequate number of enforcement officers: wisely, 
because the number would have had to be astronomical. As a result the temptation was 
irresistible to smuggle booze into the United States by land and sea; to manufacture it in the 
privacy of one's own cellar; to run speakeasies (illegal saloons) where it could be sold at 
extortionate prices, or bootlegging businesses (criminal grocers) which brought it and the same 
extortionate prices to the private citizen's doorstep. It was all especially tempting to the 
thriving mobs of New York and Chicago. Professional, organized crime, in fact, grew so 
profitable, thanks to the Eighteenth Amendment, that it has been big business ever since: when 
prohibition ended it took up illegal gambling, drug-smuggling, prostitution and general 
extortion instead. The price of official righteousness comes high. In the case of prohibition, 
$2,000,000,000 worth of business was simply transferred from brewers and bar-keepers to 
bootleggers and gangsters, who worked in close co-operation with the policemen and 
politicians they corrupted. Blackmail, protection rackets and gangland murders became all too 
common, and no one was punished. In New York city, out of 6,902 cases involving breaches of 
the Volstead Act (the law, passed in 1919, which was supposed to enforce the Eighteenth 
Amendment), 6,074 were dismissed for 'insufficient evidence' and 400 were never even tried. 
Out of 514 persons arrested in gambling raids in 1926 and 1927 only five were held for trial. 


Yet enough voters were doing well in 1928 to make Coolidge's re-election a certainty if he 
wanted it. He did not. 'I do not choose to run,' he said, with characteristic precision, and when 
it became certain that he meant it the Republicans turned inevitably to the third giant of the 
Harding Cabinet. 

Brogan , Hugh (2001-03-29). The Penguin History of the United States of America (pp. 500-504). 
ePenguin. Kindle Edition. 

. . . Even in the palmy days of Coolidge prosperity there were over 600 bank failures a year: 
in other words, every year an appreciable portion of America's earnings and savings went down 
the drain. Nor were there effective means for ensuring that bankers or stockbrokers were 
honest. All too many of them were not; and all too many were idiots. 
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. . . The flood of dollars had been drying up before the crash, diverted as it was to the home 
market and the stock exchanges; now it was reduced to less than a trickle, and before very long 
the economies which it had floated were wrecked. This development took more than a year to 
make itself fully felt, however; meantime Congress pushed the economic thought (if that is the 
word) of the twenties to its ultimate absurdity: during 1930 a new American tariff, the Smoot- 
Hawley, was promulgated. It carried protection to heights even beyond those of the Fordney- 
McCumber tariff. Presumably the rationale was that since American industry had (allegedly) 
needed protection in the days of its strength, it needed still more now that it was weak. But the 
schedule of duties was not compiled in any systematic or scientific way. Instead there was the 
usual brawl of logrollers in Congress as Republicans and Democrats, Senators and 
Congressmen, farm representatives and spokesmen for industrial states, competed and 
bargained and engineered to help the special interests they favoured; just as if the times were 
normal. The White House was quite unable to influence the process. A thousand economists 
signed a petition begging the President to veto the tariff bill; instead he signed it into law - 
perhaps the most unaccountable action of Hoover's career, for it was read as a confession that 
he had entirely lost control of economic policy. It signalled to everyone with money to use or 
lose that there was no hope of rational and effective leadership from the United States. It was 
the rejection of the Versailles Treaty all over again. The nations turned in despair to each save 
herself. As the economists had expected, the Smoot-Hawley tariff was the last blow to world 
trade. America's trading partnersl2 instantly raised tariff barriers against her, in revenge and 
self-protection; now there could be no hope of re-stimulating American production by foreign 
demand, for their governments would not allow the foreigners to buy American. Nor could 
there be any question of re-stimulating foreign production by American demand. World 
commodity prices continued their headlong descent, to the great injury of primary producers 
such as Australia, Brazil, Argentina - and the growers of wheat and cotton in the United States. 
. . . The bankruptcy of American foreign policy was thus fully exhibited for the first, but not the 
last, time. 

Brogan, Hugh (2001-03-29). The Penguin History of the United States of America (pp. 512-513). 
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. . . Private charity soon began to run out of funds. By 1932 the Red Cross could grant only 
75 cents a week to each impoverished family. Public authorities were helpless, for the greatest 
need was in the cities, and the cities, so long the object of rural suspicion, were prevented by 
law from tackling the problem of relief by such measures as fresh taxation or public works 
without the consent of the state governments; and it was long before that consent was 
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forthcoming. ... So the unemployed were left largely to their own devices: whether selling 
apples on the sidewalks (but there was a glut of apples as well as of sellers), or offering to shine 
shoes, or, in the case of hundreds of thousands of adolescents, taking to the roads and railroads 
as tramps. 

... If Hoover, as it seemed, could not give work to the people, let him give them bread. 

He refused to do anything of the kind. There were horrible ironies here. None of those who 
knew him best doubted his compassion. He was toiling desperately, eighteen hours a day, to 
mend matters: greying, putting on weight, his hands trembling, his voice hoarse, his eyes red 
with exhaustion. 

. . . Yet Hoover, who had first earned his great reputation by organizing the feeding of the 
starving children of wartime Europe, now set his face against Americans who, if they were not 
yet starving, in all too many cases soon might be. Hoover had not grown inhumane. But he had 
always been an ideologist, who believed in what he called American individualism: in the social 
arrangements which had made it possible for a poor Iowa farm boy to become, first, a 
millionaire by his own efforts, and then President of the United States. The system which had 
made such an achievement possible must not be tampered with in any circumstances; it must 
be vigorously defended, whether against monopoly capitalists (Hoover retained many of the 
attitudes of a pre-war Progressive) or the Kaiser's armies, or the Bolsheviks, or, now, the 
economically and politically ignorant who wanted the state to take on responsibilities which, in 
the American system, belonged exclusively to the individual. He was being asked to abandon 
the convictions of a lifetime, and he could not do it. In that he showed his unfitness for his 
position (as had George III). 'Time makes ancient good uncouth.' What America needed was a 
leader who could accept this truth. Hoover could not. He clung to what, until then, most men 
had deemed to be the essence of America. Even the agonies of the Depression could not shake 
him: if the will was there, organized private charity could deal with them, as he himself had 
dealt with the agonies of Belgium. If the state made itself responsible for seeing that men had 
work, food, shelter - made the direct pursuit of happiness its business - then everything that 
made the United States unique and glorious would be betrayed. The mission of the federal 
government was to get the productive machine operating again without destroying the moral 
fibre of the citizens. 

. . . The shanty towns that sprang up round the great cities, where impoverished families 
sought shelter, were known as 'Hoovervilles'. The newspapers they slept beneath were 'Hoover 
blankets'. He was seen as stony, unimaginative, hard-hearted, inert. These impressions were 
reinforced by the affair of the Bonus Marchers. These were unemployed First World War 
veterans, who had been promised 'bonus' payments in 1945, cash presents to see them 
through their old age; now they demanded payment in advance, since old age could hardly be 
worse than what was already happening to them; and they marched on Washington to demand 
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their due. Hoover hid in his office and refused their petition, seeing it as no more than an 
unusually spectacular raid on the Treasury. Eventually he ordered the army to disperse them 
from the little Hooverville they had established not far from the White House. The army Chief 
of Staff, General Douglas MacArthur, a flamboyant egoist on a white horse, made a bad affair 
worse by driving off the veterans with tanks, guns and tear-gas, giving them no chance to leave 
quietly. The public was revolted by the business, and if Hoover had not already lost the coming 
election, he did so then. 

Brogan, Hugh (2001-03-29). The Penguin History of the United States of America (pp. 515-517). 
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BOOK FIVE 

The Superpower 

The Era of Franklin Roosevelt 1933-8 


... A cherished dream of the liberals during the twenties, especially of the veteran old 
Progressive Senator George Norris of Nebraska, had been the scheme to use the federally 
owned dams at Muscle Shoals on the Tennessee river to generate cheap electrical power for 
the people of the Tennessee Valley. This project had been bitterly opposed by the electricity 
companies, and conservatives in Congress had tried to sell off the dams (which had been built 
to generate power for the production of nitrate for explosives during the First World War) to 
private concerns. Norris had been able to stop that, and now his dream came true. The 
Tennessee Valley Act set up the Tennessee Valley Authority as the first publicly owned 
electricity organization in the country. It was rank socialism, but no one seemed to care: the TV 
A created thousands of jobs as it built more dams and constructed power-lines; as a secondary 
activity it trained the farmers of the Valley in conservationist agricultural techniques; and its 
electricity not only began to reach hundreds of thousands of poor homes which would 
otherwise have had to do without refrigerators, electric stoves and electric light, but tempted 
industrialists to set up plants in what until then had been one of the most under-industrialized 
regions of the country. 


. . . Never before had there been such an orgy of law-making, never before had so bold an 
attempt been made to adjust the country to new times. But the work was only beginning. The 
pace of that first spring was never again to be equalled, but a great transformation was under 
way. The demands made on the American people were not to slacken significantly until the eve 
of the Second World War. For the men and women round Roosevelt (Frances Perkins, the 
Secretary of Labor, was the first woman to become a Cabinet officer) were not content to pass 
emergency measures and then let the federal government sink back into the dignified 
indolence of the late nineteenth century. The Coolidge era was over forever. Former 
Wilsonians, former Progressives, they each had one or more long-cherished reforms to push, 
now that they had the power and now that the temper of the country was so obviously 
propitious. They saw their opportunity, as Boss Plunkitt would have said, and they took it. They 
were no morning glories, but able, experienced, hard-driving professionals. 
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. . . From early 1934 onwards the alienation of the old business community - the magnates 
of New York, Philadelphia and Chicago (businessmen further west were less upset) - grew deep 
and bitter, until the rich alluded to the President only as 'that man in the White House'. At the 
same time Roosevelt slowly learned to abandon his aspirations and to come out as the 
champion of the people against the 'economic royalists'. By 1936 the lines were sharply drawn 
- more sharply, perhaps, than in any other election in American history - and the Republicans, 
identified as the party of Wall Street, were swept to what seemed to be eternal oblivion. 

... On 4 July 1933 Roosevelt rejected his emissaries' attempts to achieve some sort of 
stabilization of the world currencies, on the grounds that this might interfere with his efforts to 
tempt businessmen to reinvest by pushing up prices in the United States. In the narrowest 
terms of economic advantage, he had a case; but he overlooked America's obligation, as the 
world's leading industrial and financial power - a power, furthermore, which was largely to 
blame for the catastrophe - to do something to help the weaker trading nations; and he was 
totally blind to the consideration that this was a chance - the last, as it turned out - for a 
significant measure of international cooperation to rescue the world economy and thus avert 
the new world war which, as we have seen, was already beginning to grow out of the 
Depression. The most disturbing comment on his action was made by Hjalmar Schacht, the 
Nazis' financier: he praised Roosevelt for being an economic nationalist like Hitler and 
Mussolini. By 1934 Roosevelt had begun to see that he had gone too far, and pushed a Trade 
Agreements Act through Congress, which enabled him to revise tariffs freely. A major source of 
domestic political strife was thus at last removed, but otherwise the Act led to very little. The 
New Deal never developed a coherent trade policy, and in that respect one of the chief causes 
of the Depression remained virtually untouched. 

... A handful of more radical temperaments - many of them university graduates - were 
allured by the possibility of total political transformation, and drifted into the Communist party, 
or towards the Trotskyites. Probably the majority of Americans believed that the all-important 
task was that of getting work again; they showed themselves willing to try almost any panacea 
that was offered as an end to unemployment, and they judged politicians strictly by the state of 
the labour market; except for the farmers, who judged them by their traditional criteria - 
agricultural prices, the state of farm mortgages, the farm standard of living and the 
independence or otherwise of the small farmer. Clearly the President could not hope to satisfy 
all these groups all the time; but Roosevelt's political genius was displayed in the brilliance by 
which he kept so many on his side for so long. 

Brogan, Hugh (2001-03-29). The Penguin History of the United States of America (pp. 528-529). 
ePenguin. Kindle Edition. 
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. . . The proceeds of a special tax on processing (canning meat, milling grain and so on) 
were used to compensate generously farmers who agreed to plough up their cotton crops, or 
restrict their acreage of wheat planting or slaughter their baby pigs. Ten million acres of cotton 
that might have made shirts and dresses were dug under; six million piglets were murdered 
prematurely, and although some of the meat was used by the government to supplement the 
diet of the urban unemployed, nine-tenths of it was inedible. There was an immense outcry 
from the public. Wallace was disgusted. 'To hear them talk/ he said, 'you would have thought 
that pigs were raised for pets.' Nevertheless the public had a point, as Wallace well knew. . . . 

Brogan, Hugh (2001-03-29). The Penguin History of the United States of America (p. 537). ePenguin. 

Kindle Edition. 

... in 1934 and 1935 came dust-storms. The Great Plains had entered the dry phase of the 
climatic cycle once more; there was a prolonged drought; exhausted and neglected by the 
greedy methods of traditional farming, the soil of western Kansas, Oklahoma, the Texan 
panhandle and eastern Colorado blew away on the gales. Eventually it darkened the skies over 
Washington, DC, stained the winter snows of New England red and fell upon ships 300 miles 
out on the Atlantic. Tens of thousands of farming families were ruined and took their hopeless 
way west, pathetic caricatures of the pioneers, to charity camps in California. The price of farm 
products began to rise, falteringly at first, from their low point in 1932, and had nearly doubled 
by 1937; and those farmers who weathered the storms began to prosper again, assisted by a 
flood of new programmes out of Washington - conservation programmes, electrification 
programmes, resettlement programmes. A divided Supreme Court, in one of the worst 
decisions in its history, struck down the original Agricultural Act in January 1936 (US v. Butler et 
al.), but the essential parts were quickly re-enacted (it was election year) under the guise of a 
soil conservation law, and in 1938 the farm programme was put on a permanent footing by a 
new AAA. Washington, having literally set its hand to the plough, would not look back. 

This became the secret of the farmers' strength. During the decades of neglect they had 
been, though still so large a part of the population, not voiceless, but ineffective in national 
politics. Now they could always be sure of a hearing, and a respectful one too, for neither the 
White House nor a Democratic Congress, in which Senators and Representatives from the 
cotton South held dominating positions, was going to alienate so large a block of citizens 
(roughly 25 per cent of the population) by withdrawing favours to which they had got used. 
Especially not since the activities of the AAA taught the farmers, far better than the Populists 
had ever managed, how to unite and organize. Under the AAA it was the farmers, meeting and 
voting, who decided how many acres should be taken out of production every year and 
supervised each other to make sure that the reduction actually occurred. All the other 
programmes were administered in the same manner. By the end of the thirties the farmers 
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were no longer the desperate clients of Washington: they gave terms to the bureaucracy. Once 
more vast surpluses built up (in federally paid-for granaries); only now they threatened not the 
farmer, but the national government, with financial disaster. Henry Wallace was landed with 
the responsibility; he was nearly at his wits' end as to how to discharge it when he was elevated 
to the Vice-Presidency, and then war, which brought an insatiable need for all supplies, came to 
the rescue, and the American surplus began to reach the starving world at last. 

The fact that the New Deal was less in command of events than it seemed was well 
illustrated by another aspect of the farm programmes. The farmers who took the lead in the 
administration of the AAA were not the worst-hit victims of the Depression: not the 
sharecroppers of the South, the tenants of the Middle West, the hired hands everywhere, the 
illiterate, the black, the ignorant, the smallholders trying to live off pocket-handkerchief 
holdings, owners of exhausted land, or young men and women forced to stay on the land 
because there was no work in the cities.13 Apart from every other obstacle in their way they 
were often too ill-fed to have enough energy to stand up for themselves in meetings at the end 
of a hard day's work. So the big commercial farmers and, in the South, the landlords carried all 
before them, greatly helped by the fact that AAA subsidies were paid, as it were, to acres, not 
individuals: the bigger the farm, therefore, the more money the farmer received from the 
government. With abundant collusion from within Congress and the Department of Agriculture 
they strengthened their position more ruthlessly and determinedly than big business did under 
NRA, and with far more permanent success. The reforming followers of Tugwell within the 
administration, the organizations of poorer farmers outside it, made no great headway against 
them; and the ebb of the Depression diminished such sense of social solidarity as had been 
induced in 1932. In short, the renewed prosperity benefited the strong farmer; the weak 
suffered much as before; and after 1941 (when the factory boom of the Second World War 
opened up the job market again) the movement from the land to the cities resumed. . . . 

Brogan , Hugh (2001-03-29). The Penguin History of the United States of America (pp. 538-539). 
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... in the summer of 1935 Roosevelt again demonstrated his political mastery (which had 
seemed to be waning after the Supreme Court's action in destroying the NRA) by launching a 
second Hundred Days of 'must' legislation, the Social Security Act (which had been making a 
slow progress through Congress since January) was the heart of it. Riddled with anomalies and 
exceptions, this act was nevertheless the foundation stone of the future. ... It was financed 
entirely, and from the economic point of view unwisely, by contributions: by taxes levied on the 
employers and by deductions from the wages of the employed. This was to have some harmful 
results in the near future, but Roosevelt was clear about the political importance of the 
arrangement. 'We put those payroll contributions there,' he said, 'so as to give the contributors 
a legal, moral, and political right to collect their pensions and their unemployment benefits. 
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With those taxes in there, no damn politician can ever scrap my social security programme.'18 
There was to be no retreat to Hooverism; and later administrations would take care of some of 
the weaknesses of the original act. (So they did: the system was extended, under Truman and 
Eisenhower, to another twenty million workers; Lyndon Johnson augmented it with a system of 
medical insurance.) 

Brogan, Hugh (2001-03-29). The Penguin History of the United States of America (p. 541). ePenguin. 

Kindle Edition. 

Wearing his hat as head of P W A, Ickes did the lion's share of the building, while Hopkins did 
the boondoggling. This derisive, unfair, but convenient term came into use among the enemies 
of the New Deal to describe make-work jobs - the example always used was leaf-raking - for 
which 'reliefers' (another term of the time which has happily lapsed) were paid wages. Actually, 
this reflected Hopkins's perfectly sound principle that the souls of the reliefers must be saved 
as well as their bodies. Proud and individualistic Americans found going on the dole a horribly 
humiliating experience. It involved a means test; it was a confession of failure; once it was 
accepted it tended (many thought) to become narcotic: its recipients lost the will, the hope to 
seek work again. . . . Acting on the excellent principle that 'they've got to eat just like other 
people', he made work for writers and artists, which is why so many American post-offices are 
now adorned with rather awful mural paintings, 

Brogan, Hugh (2001-03-29). The Penguin History of the United States of America (p. 542). ePenguin. 

Kindle Edition. 

... all the other New Deal agencies discovered, to their delight, that the RFC with its 
revolving fund (for its investments brought in substantial dividends) was a bottomless source of 
cash which was always on tap and did not have to be filtered through Congress. Congress might 
have objected to this state of affairs - it was supposed to control the purse-strings, after all - 
except that Jesse Jones was always very helpful in financing projects for particular Senators and 
Congressmen in their states and districts. No wonder that the RFC became FDR's favourite 
political instrument; no wonder it outlasted all the other New Deal agencies (it was not 
dismantled until 1953). In retrospect its importance lies less in the size of the power it wielded 
over the American economy, great though that was, than in the new role in which it displayed 
the federal government - a role which had been foreshadowed in the First World War; but now 
it was peacetime. The RFC was the new governor of the economic machine, and the master of 
the RFC was the President of the United States. 

Roosevelt's re-election in 1936 was the most certain thing since George Washington's. . . . 

Brogan, Hugh (2001-03-29). The Penguin History of the United States of America (p. 544). ePenguin. 

Kindle Edition. 
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... At the election Roosevelt carried every state except Maine and Vermont; he got 
27,751,612 popular votes, while his opponent. Governor Alfred Landon of Kansas, got 
16,681,913 votes - a respectable testimony to the stubbornness of American party loyalties, 
but not much more. For the fourth election running the Democrats increased their numbers in 
Congress; for the first time since 1894 there were fewer than a hundred Republican 
Congressmen; and there were only sixteen Republican Senators. 

Brogan, Hugh (2001-03-29). The Penguin History of the United States of America (p. 545). ePenguin. 

Kindle Edition. 

In the rashest moment of his career he decided to attack the Supreme Court first of all his 
enemies. . .. 

Brogan, Hugh (2001-03-29). The Penguin History of the United States of America (p. 546). ePenguin. 

Kindle Edition. 

. . . the whole thrust of New Deal policy was directed against the political philosophy which 
the Court majority held sacred. Mr Justice Sutherland, for one, was not impressed by 
arguments that an economic crisis demanded a reinterpretation of the Constitution: he had 
lived through economic crises before. The Constitution must be preserved and respected in bad 
times as in good. 

Roosevelt did not disagree with this truism; but he did not take the same view of what the 
Constitution was as the aged judges did, and he grew more and more restive with the principle, 
indiscreetly laid down by Charles Evans Hughes in his youth, that the Constitution was what the 
judges say it is. Black Monday was bad enough; but it was followed by the disastrous session of 
1936, when in succession the Court invalidated the AAA; an Act regulating prices and working 
conditions in coal-mining; and a New York state law setting a minimum wage for women 
workers. Significantly, none of these decisions was unanimous: it seemed that six old men were 
wantonly intent on carving the heart out of a political programme overwhelmingly supported 
by the people of the United States. Even the Wagner Act and the new Agriculture Act seemed 
to be in danger. In the circumstances it is not surprising that the President decided to safeguard 
the New Deal against judicial counter-revolution before bringing forward anymore new 
proposals. 

His mistake was not to consult Congressional Democratic leaders first (indeed, he 
consulted nobody worth mentioning). He should have known better. . . . Tampering with the 
Constitution is the sin of witchcraft in American life; any President (or for that matter any judge, 
or any member of Congress) who can be plausibly accused of the offence may expect to find his 
support melting mysteriously away from day to day. And Roosevelt was blatantly trying to 
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tamper with the Constitution by packing the Court: the plan he suddenly unveiled on 5 
February 1937 proposed the appointment of extra Justices up to the number of six, if those 
Justices over the age of seventy did not 'voluntarily' retire. . . . 


The resultant battle dragged on until the autumn. It was made ludicrous at an early stage, 
when the Supreme Court reversed itself by approving the Wagner Act. .. . There the dispute 
should have ended, but Roosevelt was grimly determined on victory and struggled on until it 
became clear that Congress was never going to support him. He then had to acknowledge the 
first and most devastating defeat of his Presidency. 

Brogan , Hugh (2001-03-29). The Penguin History of the United States of America (pp. 546-548). 

ePenguin. Kindle Edition. 

. . . the new social security taxes were anyway taking large amounts of purchasing power 
out of the market. The result should have been foreseen: the industrial recovery was cut off 
suddenly, factories once more began to close and the number of unemployed leaped upwards. 
By Christmas two million more workers had lost their jobs. 

Brogan, Hugh (2001-03-29). The Penguin History of the United States of America (p. 548). ePenguin. 

Kindle Edition. 

Roosevelt grew more and more annoyed, and eventually, in the summer of 1938, decided 
to try to purge the Democratic party of mutineers. He toured the country, asking Democratic 
voters in that year's primary elections to reject such enemies as Senator George of Georgia or 
Senator 'Cotton Ed' Smith of South Carolina. But he had not prepared the ground sufficiently, 
and it is always hazardous for a President to intervene in local battles, as was proved when 
George and Smith were triumphantly re-nominated; and to make matters worse, in the autumn 
election the Republican party, profiting from the recession, staged an effective comeback, 
taking eight Senate seats and no less than eighty-one House seats from the Democrats. The 
latter still had a majority in both houses, as Roosevelt took some comfort in pointing out, but 
their liberal wing had been seriously weakened. Congress was now dominated by conservatives, 
all too many of whom believed, or professed to believe, that Roosevelt was aiming at a 
dictatorship, which made it their bounden duty to resist everything he proposed. In two years' 
time, they fondly supposed, he would retire, and with any luck a conservative would succeed 
him - either one of the new Republican stars or a right-wing Democrat. The disasters of the 
past eighteen months had left their mark on the administration. . . . 

Radicals could mourn; but their works remained, enormous and irreversible. Later critics 
have blamed the New Deal for not going further, faster: it is always so easy to demand the 
impossible, and so tempting to play down the importance of starting something.... He thus 
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enabled the American government to assume the responsibility of safeguarding the welfare of 
the American people in a sense far more radical than that envisaged by the Founding Fathers, 

... As a side-effect of all of this, the federal bureaucracy grew. 

Brogan, Hugh (2001-03-29). The Penguin History of the United States of America (pp. 549-550). 
ePenguin. Kindle Edition. 


The Reluctant Giant 1933-45 

... He [FDR] pushed the so-called Lend-Lease Act through Congress in the first months of 
1941. It would be wrong to beggar Britain while aiding her, he explained; he wanted to 'get 
away from the dollar sign' (he remembered the damage that war-debts had done to Anglo- 
American relations after 1920); he intended to say to Britain, 'We will give you the guns and 
ships that you need, provided that when the war is over you will return to us in kind the guns 
and ships that we have loaned you;' in a press conference he compared the idea to lending a 
neighbour a garden hose to put out a fire. It was a pious fraud: the hose was never likely to be 
returned. The important thing about the Lend-Lease Act was that it authorized the President to 
give what military aid he liked to whom he liked 'in the interest of national defence'. A few 
months earlier he had set up an Office of Production Management to shift American industry 
from peacetime production to military production as much as was necessary. These two actions 
were even more significant than they seemed at the time. They not only conferred enormous 
new economic and political power on the Presidency; they began the transformation of 
Woodrow Wilson's 'great, peaceful people' into the world's first superpower, with all that that 
entailed. . . . 

Brogan, Hugh (2001-03-29). The Penguin History of the United States of America (p. 560). ePenguin. 
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So war was more or less inevitable, and on 7 December 1941, thanks to the brilliance of 
their cryptographers in cracking Axis codes, the Americans were able to decipher and read the 
Japanese government's latest orders to its envoys in Washington before the envoys themselves 
could do so. These orders showed that something was going to happen immediately. All the 
signs were that the Japanese were preparing an attack to the south; the army and navy staff, 
unconvinced by General MacArthur's belief that he could successfully defend his command, the 
Philippines, thought that the enemy would strike first there; accordingly the Chief of Staff, 
General George C. Marshall, flashed a warning to MacArthur. But as a matter of routine, the 
warning, that the Japanese were planning some sort of surprise attack at 1 p.m., Washington 
time, was also sent to other American forces, such as the ships of the Pacific Fleet in their base 
at Pearl Harbor in the Hawaiian island of Oahu. 
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A farcical series of accidents now supervened. December the seventh was a Sunday, when 
(as the Japanese well knew) by long tradition the American services in peacetime took life 
easily, so much so that their telegraphic network closed down for the day and even General 
Marshall could not reactivate it in time. The warning could not be telephoned, as that might 
reveal to the Japanese that their code had been broken. In the circumstances it was thought 
best to send the message by the commercial network. Western Union. Unfortunately, although 
Marshall's telegram reached Honolulu with twenty-seven minutes to spare, the only means of 
getting it to naval headquarters was by entrusting it to a messenger boy on a bicycle. He did not 
prove speedy enough. 

Other warnings had been ignored or misinterpreted. A Japanese midget submarine had 
been detected and sunk near the entrance to Pearl Harbor at quarter to seven that morning; 
nobody realized what she portended. Temporary radar stations had been installed at the base, 
and two keen young soldiers were practising on one of them. At two minutes past seven they 
detected aircraft approaching from the north and reported accordingly to their superior officer; 
unfortunately he assumed that they were American planes and did nothing (unless the legend 
is true that he arrested the soldiers for playing with radar sets out of hours). Everyone else at 
Pearl Harbor was in a weekend mood. Edgar Rice Burroughs (the creator of Tarzan), who had 
for some time been worried about the general lack of preparedness, was taking the air outside 
his house on a height in Honolulu from which he could see the tranquil ships of the Pacific fleet 
drawn up in shining rows. At 7.55 he was pleased to note the beginning of what he took to be a 
spectacularly realistic battle practice. 

For Yamamoto had successfully gathered his forces to a point in the empty, un-isled seas of the 
north Pacific, 275 miles or so from Pearl Harbor. Torpedo bombers, dive bombers, high-level 
bombers, fighters - 360 planes in all - left the decks of his carriers, stormed down over Oahu 
and for nearly two hours hammered the arrogant Anglo-Saxons. Three battleships were sunk 
(West Virginia, Arizona, California), one capsized (Oklahoma), others were severely damaged, 
and many smaller craft were either damaged or sunk; 120 planes were destroyed;3 2,403 
Americans (mostly sailors) were killed. The Japanese lost only twenty-nine planes and three 
midget submarines. At a quarter to three the messenger boy, who had sensibly kept out of the 
way during the battle, delivered his telegram. At 3.45 p.m., six hours after the Japanese force 
had withdrawn, the general commanding in Oahu ordered a blackout. 

President Roosevelt called it all 'a day that will live in infamy', and so it is remembered. It 
was also one of history's most spectacular misjudgements. In the first place, the Japanese hit 
the wrong targets. Most of the ships could be and were made serviceable again; had the 
bombers attacked the oil tanks and other onshore facilities, the effect of their raid might have 
been felt much longer. Second, although the aircraft carrier was already known to be the key to 
naval success in modern warfare, Yamamoto had attacked Pearl Harbor and a moment when all 
the carriers of the Pacific fleet were absent. Third, the fleet posed no immediate threat to 
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Japan: it could have done nothing to impede her simultaneous swoop upon the Philippines, 
Singapore and the East Indies, and might as well have been left alone, if only to save supplies. 
Fourth and finally, nothing, not even the attack on Fort Sumter, has ever aroused the American 
people to wrath like this episode. The isolationism and pacifism of so many, the hesitations of 
so many more, were swept aside by this unprovoked attack of an aggressor power (for the 
Americans stuck stubbornly to the view that they had done nothing wrong in opposing 
Japanese incursions into Manchuria and China). 'Lick the hell out of them/ advised one 
isolationist Senator. He spoke for the country. America First dissolved overnight. It became the 
settled purpose of the mightiest nation in the world to destroy the Japanese Empire root, trunk, 
branch and twig. Three days after Pearl Harbor, Hitler, after some last-minute hesitation, 
honoured his promise to his ally by declaring war on the United States, thus clearing the last 
obstacle from Roosevelt's way. 'We are going to win,' said the President in a Fireside Chat, 'and 
we are going to win the peace that follows.' The new crusade to make the world safe for 
democracy could now officially be launched. 


The war achieved what the New Deal had so falteringly attempted. The need to produce 
ships, planes, tanks, guns, bullets and bombs did what the need to rescue the unemployed 
could not. Roosevelt announced that the time for 'Doctor New Deal' was over; now it was the 
time for 'Doctor Win-the-War'; but the distinction was largely false. For the war brought its own 
new deal - a deal based on very different values and calculations from the peacetime one, but 
perhaps all the more effective for that. The democratic, capitalist nation of abundance suddenly 
began to show what it could do when put to it, and surprised even itself. 

Brogan , Hugh (2001-03-29). The Penguin History of the United States of America (pp. 564-566). 
ePenguin. Kindle Edition. 

. . . The evolution of the federal government was sharply accelerated. The alphabet 
agencies of the New Deal were superseded or outnumbered by the bodies brought into being 
by the war: for example, the Supply Priorities and Allocation Board; the War Production Board; 
the War Manpower Commission; the National War Labor Board; the Office of Defense, Health 
and Welfare; the Office of Price Administration; the Office of Production Management; the War 
Shipping Administration; the Office of War Mobilization; the Office of Scientific Research and 
Development; the Federal Public Housing Authority; the Office of Defense Transportation; the 
War Food Administration. The RFC took on a new importance as it played a central part in 
organizing American finance and industry for war purposes through such subordinate bodies as 
the War Insurance Corporation, the Defense Plant Corporation, the Defense Supplies 
Corporation and the Rubber Reserve Corporation. Of course a great many of these agencies 
would be abolished after 1945; but meantime they broke down resistance to 'big government' 
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in many quarters (especially conservative ones) which the New Deal had never been able to 
reach, at any rate since the collapse of the NRA. 

Brogan, Hugh (2001-03-29). The Penguin History of the United States of America (pp. 568-569). 

ePenguin. Kindle Edition. 

After the war, he [FDR] thought, responsibility for the happiness of the world would lie 
with those he called 'the Four Policemen' - the United States, the Soviet Union, Britain and 
China. . . . And he never wavered in his belief that agreement and co-operation between the 
Four Policemen were essential. 

Brogan, Hugh (2001-03-29). The Penguin History of the United States of America (p. 575). ePenguin. 

Kindle Edition. 

Roosevelt liked to think that he was a more realistic statesman than Wilson, but the gulf 
between aspirations and actuality in his Four Freedoms speech is larger than anything in 
Wilson's utterances. Thus he promised 'a world-wide reduction of armaments to such a point 
and in such a thorough fashion that no nation will be in a position to commit an act of physical 
aggression against any neighbor - anywhere in the world. This is no vision of a distant 
millennium. It is a definite basis for a kind of world attainable in our own time and generation...' 
While his words raised hopes, his actions ensured their disappointment. It followed, also, that 
he could not teach the Americans the realpolitik he was practising: it would have shocked them 
too much. It might even have revived isolationism, for the Four Policemen arrangement was 
strikingly like an entangling alliance. Many Americans might have objected to a proposal that 
they should constantly patrol and discipline the wayward globe. So Roosevelt kept his own 
counsel and spoke of the association with Britain and the Soviet Union as a league of right- 
minded, democratic peoples. This, too, was unfortunate. Not only was it a travesty of the 
already notorious facts about Stalinism, it initiated the tradition by which Presidents in the next 
few decades came to think that foreign policy is too serious a matter to entrust to the people - 
hence a long story of deception and disaster. 

Brogan, Hugh (2001-03-29). The Penguin History of the United States of America (pp. 576-577). 

ePenguin. Kindle Edition. 

. . . Stalin, a monster of practised treachery, who had killed so many of his closest 
associates and therefore lived in an atmosphere of perpetual suspicion and fear, was quite 
incapable of believing that the leaders of the West meant to act honourably by him. . . . 

Brogan, Hugh (2001-03-29). The Penguin History of the United States of America (p. 579). ePenguin. 

Kindle Edition. 
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... on the twelfth [1945], Franklin Roosevelt suddenly died. The shock to the world was 
immense. Signs of his collapsing health had been visible since before the 1944 election, but few 
had realized what they portended, and nobody expected his disappearance so soon. American 
soldiers in China wept like children. ... on the twelfth, Franklin Roosevelt suddenly died. The 
shock to the world was immense. Signs of his collapsing health had been visible since before 
the 1944 election, but few had realized what they portended, and nobody expected his 
disappearance so soon. American soldiers in China wept like children. 

Brogan, Hugh (2001-03-29). The Penguin History of the United States of America (p. 581). ePenguin. 
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Cold War Abroad and at Home 1945-61 

By 1948 what became known as the Cold War dominated diplomacy.1 Thenceforward all 
countries made their calculations, whether economic, military or political, from the basic 
assumption that the USA and the USSR were now enemies and might at any moment start to 
fight. 

That the two superpowers (as they would come to be called) did not turn to battle for the 
solution of their difficulties is perhaps the most encouraging fact of modern times. . . . 

Brogan, Hugh (2001-03-29). The Penguin History of the United States of America (p. 584). ePenguin. 
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The Republicans had not recaptured Congress to play second fiddle to the Democrats. On 
the contrary, they acted at times as if they hoped to undo the entire New Deal. Led by their 
narrow-minded paladin. Senator Taft, they pushed through the Twenty-Second Amendment to 
the Constitution, which disqualified any candidate from being elected President more than 
twice. In view of subsequent abuses of Presidential power this revival of the two-term tradition 
looks a great deal wiser than it did at the time, when Truman denounced it, quite accurately, as 
a deliberate slur on the memory of Franklin Roosevelt (no one could doubt Truman's 
disinterestedness, for the amendment did not apply to him). An even more important 
achievement was the passage of the Taft-Hartley Act in 1947, a law which sharply curtailed the 
freedom of action, and thus the industrial power, of the labour unions. It outlawed strikes by 
government employees, for example, banned the closed shop and made the unions responsible 
for breaches of contract. It required union leaders to swear they were not communists. Above 
all, it revived the labour injunction by empowering the President to suspend or forbid by court 
injunction any strike for up to eighty days, the so-called 'cooling-off period', while an agreed 
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solution was sought to whatever problem had arisen. ... At least the unions were at one in 
denouncing Taft-Hartley. But they have never got it repealed . .. 

Brogan, Hugh (2001-03-29). The Penguin History of the United States of America (pp. 594-595). 
ePenguin. Kindle Edition. 

President Truman saw an opportunity. Running for election in his own right in 1948 he 
largely ignored the Republican candidate. Governor Thomas E. Dewey of New York (except that 
occasionally he abused him, to happy cries of 'Give' em hell, Harry!' - once, monstrously, as a 
fascist). Instead he spent his time attacking the 'do-nothing' Congress. The experts all agreed 
that the President had no chance of victory, but he fought a doughty campaign. It was the most 
purely enjoyable contest of recent times. The candidates were well-matched, and however 
desperate the state of international relations (the Russians blockaded Berlin in June, which 
brought on the successful Berlin airlift in retaliation) it was, to the ordinary citizen, the least 
crisis-laden Presidential year since 1928. It was also the last campaign of the sort which had 
been traditional since the days of William Jennings Bryan. The conventions were televised, but 
there were too few households with sets for the new medium to have much effect on the 
outcome. Truman reached the voters by criss-crossing the country in a train, 'whistle-stopping' 
in the style of Theodore Roosevelt. Never again! His pugnacity, his good humour, his partisan 
loyalty and, perhaps, the fact that everyone has a weakness for the underdog (and Dewey was 
said to look like 'the little man on the wedding-cake') explain the outcome: Truman confounded 
the experts and defeated Dewey comfortably. He defeated Congress too: the Democrats 
regained control. In January 1949 he was inaugurated for his first full term, promising a 'Fair 
Deal' to the American people. 

The 'Fair Deal' was a continuation and extension of the New Deal, meant to please those 
groups - workers, blacks, farmers - whose votes had carried the day for the President. Some of 
it got through Congress: the minimum legal wage was raised, the benefits of Social Security 
were extended to ten million more people, a vast programme of slum clearance and federally 
supported public housing was launched. . . . Some of it did not: proposals for universal medical 
insurance, a new system of farm subsidies, an anti-lynching law and a Fair Employment 
Practices bill. Events soon overwhelmed Truman's liberal programme. The 1948 election had 
not really suited the times. 

Brogan, Hugh (2001-03-29). The Penguin History of the United States of America (pp. 595-596). 
ePenguin. Kindle Edition. 

... On 9 February 1950 Senator Joseph R. McCarthy of Wisconsin (1909-57) announced to 
the world in a speech at Wheeling, West Virginia, that he had in his hand a list of the numerous 
communists 'known to the Secretary of State' who were still working and making policy in the 
State Department. And so the great witch-hunt was launched. 
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The villain of the piece was of an all too familiar type. True, the most notorious 
demagogues had always previously come from the South, with the exception of the Nazi- 
sympathizing Father Coughlin, and he was never an office-holder; but McCarthy was otherwise 
clearly of their kidney" And there has always been something demagogic about even 
mainstream American politics. If a deliberate attempt to stir up the crowd by character 
assassination and cries of conspiracy are characteristic of demagogy, then neither Sam Adams, 
nor Thomas Jefferson, nor Alexander Hamilton, nor Andrew Jackson, and certainly not their 
associates, were guiltless. They each committed these sins, though they did not make them the 
sole substance of their politics. Demagogy was a potent force in the 1930s, and but for the 
success of Franklin Roosevelt might have become really dangerous. The opportunity had if 
anything grown in the years since then. Previous demagogues had had little solid appeal 
outside their own states or sections; but twenty years of modern government, modern 
problems and modern population movements had made the Americans much more 
homogeneous than ever before, greatly increased the importance of the national government 
and national politics and, in such devices as radio and television, created a national audience. 
Thanks to aircraft, a politician in quest of that audience could move about the country far more 
rapidly and easily. Nationwide magazines like Time and Life, and the emergence of the 
syndicated columnist, whose articles would be printed in tens or hundreds of newspapers 
across the country, had even done something to break down the intense traditional localism of 
the American press. All this represented opportunity to a demagogue; all he needed as well was 
an issue; and of those there were plenty in 1950, when the people were bitter and bewildered, 
not just because of the pace of change in the past two decades but because of the horrible way 
in which the longed-for post-Hitler peace had turned into the Cold War and then become the 
prelude to yet another hot war. 

None of these reflections exonerate McCarthy. He did enormous damage to his country, 
both abroad and at home, not all of which has even yet been repaired. He was not, it must be 
repeated, the only scoundrel to take advantage of public nervousness to drum up a Red scare 
for his own ends. But he was incomparably the most able. Not that he was a cold calculator; 
rather, his genius (for that it undoubtedly was) lay in a certain hot, instinctive cunning which 
told him how to win power, headlines and a passionately loyal following by manipulating the 
worst impulses and most entire weaknesses of his fellow-countrymen. He was a liar on a truly 
amazing scale, telling so many lies, so often, and in such a tangled fashion that Hercules himself 
could not have completed their refutation, for new falsehoods sprouted faster than old ones 
could be rebutted. In early life he lost all respect for the pieties and hypocrisies that governed 
most American politicians and voters, and was therefore able to see quite clearly that the 
penalties for defying these shibboleths were small, the possible rewards enormous. He lied his 
way into his first public office, that of circuit judge in Wisconsin; in 1946 he lied his way into the 
Senate, partly by accusing his opponent in the Republican primary, Robert La Follette Jr, of 
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being corrupt, and partly by insisting that 'Congress needs a tail gunner' - namely McCarthy, 
who, apart from sitting in a tail gunner's seat when a passenger, on a few occasions, on a 
military plane in the Pacific during the Second World War, spent his service behind a desk, de¬ 
briefing pilots. Never mind: he passed himself off as a wounded war-hero (having injured his leg 
when falling downstairs, drunk, on a troopship) and won the election. Once in the Senate he 
pursued his favourite interests, chiefly boozing and gambling, and financed them by taking 
bribes from corporations that had business in Washington: to use the slang phrase, he was a 
boodler. He was a palpably unsatisfactory Senator, and by 1950 there were signs that the 
people of Wisconsin might retire him. He badly needed an issue, and in a rash moment, which 
they soon greatly regretted, some Catholic acquaintances suggested that he denounce the 
communist menace. They were thinking of the international crisis, but McCarthy knew better. 
'That's it,' he said. 'The government is full of Communists. We can hammer away at them.' 

McCarthy knew nothing about communism or the State Department, but he did know that 
mud sticks, especially if you throw a lot of it. It is doubtful that he ever thought he was doing 
much harm. He spent his days largely in the company of petty crooks and swindlers, and having 
no scruples, no respect for law and no concern for reputation (otherwise he would hardly have 
swaggered so conspicuously as a foul-mouthed, drunken, mendacious brute) probably could 
not believe that others might have different attitudes, or genuinely suffer if they were 
traduced. As for the point that his conduct undermined democratic processes at home and 
fanned hostility to the United States abroad (where many liberals felt that Uncle Sam had at 
last torn off his disguise: as Richard Rovere says, 'he was the first American ever to be actively 
hated and feared by foreigners in large numbers', he ignored it completely. For him it was 
enough that he had secured his re-election, that money flowed in from anti-communist 
enthusiasts that he could spend as he pleased, and that he could keep the entire political 
establishment of the United States in perpetual uproar. He had fun. 

His impact on central government is what distinguishes him from the other heroes of the 
second Red Scare. While HUAC hounded private individuals McCarthy took on the State 
Department, the army and the Presidency itself. To their eternal shame he was encouraged by 
his colleagues in the Republican party, now desperate for power. Senator Taft was the son of a 
Chief Justice of the United States: yet he advised McCarthy, 'If one case doesn't work, try 
another.' Baser, stupider men in the Senate joined in the cry. First the Truman and then the 
Eisenhower administration trembled before him; and the press let itself be used as his 
megaphone. It was as squalid an episode as any in American history. 

It bred threefold evil. Least important was the effect on foreign opinion. McCarthyism was 
of course a marvellous gift to Soviet propagandists. They had long done their best to discredit 
the United States, abusing it ceaselessly in cliches all their own, such as 'boogie-woogie 
gangsters' (my favourite). Now the persecution of communists and fellow-travellers and plain 
citizens of the United States who were neither could easily be trumpeted so that the willing 
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could forget the continuing atrocities of Stalinism. Since 1917 there had been Europeans who 
resented American power, wealth and leadership; McCarthyism gave them a respectable 
excuse for expressing their hostility. Less cynical or dishonest elements simply found their 
doubts confirmed. They disliked the Cold War, did not blame Russia for it exclusively and 
disliked some of its consequences: the building-up of Germany again (and soon, her 
rearmament) and the manufacture of the hydrogen bomb. They began to doubt if the country 
of McCarthy was a safe guardian of nuclear weapons. In this way the seeds of what became a 
mighty paradox were sown: as the youth of Europe became more and more Americanized, in 
dress, speech, music, literature, outlook and even in eating habits, it turned away, or thought it 
did, from American leadership in politics and ideology. 

However, in the long run this alienation had surprisingly little impact on events. Much 
more important was the effect of the great fear on American citizens themselves. Their lives 
were devastated for four years, and even after the acute phase passed, in 1954-5, there was a 
long aftermath of uncertainty, anxiety and occasional oppression. Journalists, diplomats, 
authors, actors (HUAC particularly enjoyed investigating Hollywood, for it thus generated a 
unique amount of publicity), trades unionists, scientists, scholars were called before 
Congressional committees and forced to testify against themselves. McCarthy tried to get 
membership of the Communist party made a crime; he failed, but to be on the safe side many 
witnesses refused to answer questions, invoking their right under the Fifth Amendment not to 
bear witness against themselves. This did little good: 'taking the Fifth' was interpreted as an 
admission of guilt, and was often followed by the loss of one's job. Not taking the Fifth did not 
work either, because the committees would not accept a witness's refusal to tell tales. Many a 
victim who professed himself or herself willing to talk about their own past, but not about that 
of other people, ended up in jail for contempt of Congress. A similar fate met those who tried 
to protect themselves by pleading the First Amendment, supposed to guarantee the rights of 
free speech and free political activity: they too went to prison for contempt as the courts 
refused to help. A sort of panic spread through American life. Suspect individuals were 
blacklisted - that is, diligent private groups denounced them as unfit for employment, at any 
rate in the jobs they were trained for - and then sacked. In this way many actors fell on hard 
times. A firm which refused to be bullied into dismissing its employees might be blacklisted 
itself; a university might find itself cut off from the lucrative government research contracts 
that were becoming an important part of academic life. So, at any rate, it was feared. 
Consequently many organizations called in alleged security experts whose function it was to 
smell out 'subversives'. These experts were as unsavoury a gang of informers as was ever let 
loose upon the innocent; sometimes their expertise arose from the fact that they had once 
been communists or communist agents themselves; now they earned a living by denouncing 
their former associates and anyone else they disapproved of. Sometimes they were former 
employees of the Federal Bureau of Investigation, who had fallen out with the Director, J. Edgar 
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Hoover. Sometimes they were simple confidence tricksters. Anyway they did enormous harm, 
since employers were far too ready to leave it to them to say who was or was not worthy of 
trust. A grey fog of timid conformity settled over American middle-class life. And New York city 
dismissed a public washroom attendant for past membership of the Communist party. No 
doubt, if he had continued in employment, he would have corrupted his customers with Soviet 
soap or Communist lavatory paper. 

But the American people, though susceptible to panic, come to their senses eventually. The 
great fear, like the Red Scare, eventually sank into the past, with all its injustice and suffering. 
What was not so easy to get over was its impact on the government. This was the third and 
worst, because longest-lasting, consequence of McCarthyism. 

Brogan, Hugh (2001-03-29). The Penguin History of the United States of America (pp. 598-601). 

ePenguin. Kindle Edition. 

On the domestic front Eisenhower did not do so well. He would not act boldly and openly 
against Joe McCarthy, explaining privately that 'I just will not - I refuse - to get into the gutter 
with that guy.' This left McCarthy free to intensify his persecution of the State Department and 
to launch a new campaign against the army; luckily for Eisenhower this last enterprise backfired 
completely, so that in December 1954 the majority of the Senate at last felt brave enough to 
vote for a motion condemning 'the Senator from Wisconsin, Mr McCarthy' for bringing the 
Senate 'into dishonour and disrepute'. After that Joe's unique power as a national bully was at 
an end. 

Brogan, Hugh (2001-03-29). The Penguin History of the United States of America (p. 611). ePenguin. 

Kindle Edition. 

The poor of the South, black and white, discovered that higher wages for less work were 
now available to them, thanks to Uncle Sam; and they were soon ready to think that these good 
things ought to be available to them on principle. 

Brogan, Hugh (2001-03-29). The Penguin History of the United States of America (p. 619). ePenguin. 

Kindle Edition. 

The geographical and occupational mobility of American society is so great as sometimes to 
dazzle and deceive the eye. The educated American middle class does, to a surprising degree, 
live according to the enlightened ideology of the Founding Fathers and the benevolent ethics of 
conventional Christianity. Its individual members can be as stupid and selfish as anyone else, 
but the class as a whole tries to live up to its formal belief in the equality of human rights and 
the importance of maintaining an open society. The unlimited prosperity of the post-war period 
and the swelling birth-rate of the forties and fifties greatly increased the size of this class; it was 
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highly active and vocal both politically and culturally; it was from its ranks that the blacks drew 
their chief white allies; it was this class which helped the black cause financially; and it was the 
ideology of this class which the leading black organizations made their own, for 'equality of 
opportunity' was exactly what they wanted. 

There was a certain irony in this convergence of the most and the least prosperous 
Americans; but it was observed without amusement by the bulk of Northern whites. These 
looked on the commitment of the middle class to equality as fraudulent, for they were well 
aware that there was very little equality of opportunity between the children of the richer 
suburbs and the children of the poorer; between the professional and the manual working 
classes; between the graduates of Harvard University and those who had not even got to high 
school. To this lower middle class (to call it working class or proletarian would badly distort the 
truth about American conditions) the point of America had never been equality, or even 
opportunity; it had been security. These descendants of the Irish, Italians and Slavs knew that 
their parents and grandparents had come to the United States mostly to escape intolerable 
conditions at home, and that they had succeeded largely through group solidarity, which had 
rapidly, but not without great effort, won them ascendancy in certain jobs and certain 
neighbourhoods: one thinks of the traditional Irish dominance in police forces and fire brigades, 
and the proliferation of 'Little Italies', 'Little Germanies', and so on. Talented individuals might 
and did escape from their tribes of origin into the larger world, but for most the satisfying thing 
about American city life was that each ethnic group had its niche, in which all its members 
could nest. The melting-pot, beyond a certain point (the acquisition of citizenship, the adoption 
of the English language), did not melt, or did so only very slowly.8 It was extremely important to 
these groups that their monopolistic hold on certain jobs and neighbourhoods, which 
guaranteed their identity, should be maintained. In Gary, Indiana, for example, there was a 
hereditary caste of steelworkers, most reluctant to make room for black newcomers, though by 
the end of the sixties Gary had a black mayor. In nearby Chicago, Irish and Polish 
neighbourhoods stubbornly clung to their homogeneity, though they were surrounded by areas 
of equally solid black occupancy. And everywhere there was the need to protect a family's chief 
investment, its dwelling. When a black tried to move into Levittown, Pennsylvania, his 
prospective neighbour observed, 'Probably a nice guy, but every time I look at him I see $2,000 
drop off the value of my house.' 

None of this might have mattered very much if the American city had retained its economic 
vitality. Instead, for reasons already given, it was beginning to decay at its core, and the arrival 
of numberless unemployed blacks, who were in many cases unemployable (either because the 
job market was closed to them or because the demand for unskilled labour was shrinking fast), 
simply accelerated the decay. Furthermore, the inner city was already under deeply destructive 
pressure from various quarters. It was being torn down in all directions to make room for 
motorways, or to enable real-estate developers to make fortunes by putting up more and more 
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gigantic office-blocks or, bitter irony, so that huge areas of monstrously ugly, dispiriting public 
housing could be erected with subsidies from the federal government paid under the Housing 
Act of 1949. Ethnic neighbourhoods began to seem like islands under siege by the tide, or like 
fortresses isolated from each other by an invading army. If the enemy were allowed to 
encroach, the neighbourhood shops and small industrial concerns, which gave employment to 
many and satisfaction to all, would be the first to go. Then the private houses would be 
demolished, in larger or smaller numbers; those inhabitants who could would move out, hoping 
to reconstitute their lives elsewhere; and the blacks (or, in New York, the Puerto Ricans) would 
begin to move in, which would in turn be the signal for the final desperate scramble outwards 
to the suburbs. The blacks would not inherit a going concern, as the Italians had once inherited 
the Lower East Side of New York from the Irish, and they from the Yankees. Instead they would 
fall heir to a vast area of decaying housing, with decaying services and no prospects except of 
indefinite reliance on welfare. They were not even safe from direct economic exploitation, for 
many slum landlords continued to exact high rents while doing the absolute minimum of 
maintenance for their properties. No wonder that crime figures mounted rapidly, or that one of 
the most usual crimes was now arson. By the mid-seventies large areas of such places as the 
South Bronx in New York had, literally, been burnt out, and were being allowed to decay into 
wilderness once more: a wilderness disfigured by the rusting wrecks of cars, the blackened 
skeletons of shops, schools and houses, and acre upon acre of cracking concrete slabs. 

Against conditions such as these the civil rights movement was largely helpless. Its 
achievements were of inestimable advantage to the black middle class: the number of blacks in 
professional occupations doubled between 1960 and 1974, and their place in society was 
increasingly unchallenged. But most blacks were not middle-class; indeed about half of them 
lived on, or below, or near, the poverty-line, the line below which, statisticians reckoned, their 
income was inadequate for the necessities of life. It proved exceedingly difficult to find 
effective means of helping them, though Lyndon Johnson talked of a war on poverty, and A. 
Philip Randolph proposed a 'Negro Marshall Plan', which would have involved the expenditure 
of $10,000,000,000 a year for ten years: but even the liberal Congress of the mid-sixties balked 
at the idea of expenditure on anything like this scale for such a cause (though at the same time 
it was voting much larger sums for the war in Vietnam) and after the election of Richard Nixon 
to the Presidency in 1968 it was clearly vain to hope for anything of the kind. Indeed, one of 
Nixon's advisers tactlessly suggested that the time had come to practise a little 'benign neglect' 
of black problems. This outraged the black community, but outrage alone was not going to 
change anything. 

The dilemma was most cruelly exposed in the last years of Martin Luther King. With the 
passage of the Voting Rights Act the first phase in 'the Second Reconstruction' was virtually 
complete: in political and legal terms blacks now were, or would soon become, formally equal 
to whites. But their social and economic deprivations were as bad as ever, and it was clearly 
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incumbent on the leaders of 'the Movement' to launch a second phase which would tackle the 
horrors of black life in the North. At first King tried to apply the Gandhian tactics which had 
proved so successful in the South, but they did not work. For one thing he had decided that the 
war in Vietnam was mopping up economic resources that should have been used to improve 
conditions at home; that it was killing a disproportionate number of black Americans; that it 
was hideously cruel; and that it might lead to world war. These considerations impelled the 
winner of the Nobel Peace Prize to denounce the war repeatedly; but in so doing he alienated 
the administration which was waging it. Lyndon Johnson was a vindictive man who never liked 
or trusted Martin King; he never again gave more than token countenance and protection to 
the activities of the SCLC. What this meant became painfully clear when, in 1966, King took his 
organization to Chicago and launched a series of marches through the all-white suburbs of that 
city, hoping to bring down the structure of de facto housing segregation there, for he reasoned 
that if the blacks could break out of the ghetto they might find decent jobs, houses and schools 
waiting for them. His concrete aim was to shame the city of Chicago into living up to its own 
open-housing ordinances, its own regulations which required, for example, that all rented 
property should be repainted once a year. He did manage to get a surprising number of 
concessions out of the city administration, and a large number of paper promises. But the spirit 
of willing compliance, essential for real progress, was lacking. Richard J. Daley, the mayor, was 
the last of the great city bosses. He was under no pressure from Washington to work with King. 
He knew that the black movement itself was splitting, as the younger activists turned away 
from King and non-violence to the phantasms of 'Black Power' and war on whitey - phantasms 
which blended all too well into the criminal violence in which the days of all too many young 
blacks were passed. He felt that his own political power in Chicago was challenged, and in any 
case he could hardly make concessions to the blacks when the whites on whom he depended 
politically were showing such bitter hostility to the marchers. The climax came when 200 
marchers through the suburb of Cicero (Al Capone's former lordship) were met with an 
incessant rain of bottles and stones: the inhabitants of Cicero, mostly Polish-Americans, saw the 
black demonstrators as embodiments and precursors of all the forces which were threatening 
their way of life: but for the protection of the police, and the National Guard, there would 
certainly have been killings. King withdrew from Chicago, to carry on the struggle elsewhere; 
then, on 4 April 1968, he was assassinated by yet another of the wretched, half-insane 
murderers who were so tragically common at that time. 

King was killed in Memphis, Tennessee, by a Southern white, James Earl Ray, who was 
driven on by the racial tensions which had poisoned Southern life for so long; so it can be said 
that he was martyred in the cause to which he had brought such great gifts and victories. His 
death - the death of a devoted, wise and eloquent man, who had a sure grasp of the essentials 
of the tragedy of his times, and who still had much to give his people, white as well as black - 
was a fearful loss. When the news of the murder hit the nation, 125 cities rose in an 
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unparalleled outbreak of rage, grief and protest. It took 70,000 troops to suppress the rebellion; 
once more the people of the ghettoes fought, looted and burned; in particular they erupted 
across Washington, doing immense damage both to the city and to race relations. It was not a 
commemoration which King would have appreciated, nor did it do anybody any good, although 
Lyndon Johnson, with characteristic adroitness, used Martin Luther King's death to push the 
Open Housing Act through Congress, as he had used Jack Kennedy's to push through the 1964 
Civil Rights Act. Riot, arson and looting are poor substitutes for a decent standard of living. This 
was soon so universally accepted that the poor black population began to sink back into apathy, 
even while the black middle class increased in numbers, prosperity and status. 

The next ten years brought no more dramatic gains. It began to seem as if the Second 
Reconstruction had ended, like the first, with no more than partial success; it began to be 
feared that yet another century might run before a Third Reconstruction would at last give 
African-Americans everything in the way of hope and happiness to which they were as much 
entitled as their more fortunate white fellow-citizens. It was not very surprising that at the 
Howard University commencement ceremonies in 1978 Thurgood Marshall, once the leading 
counsel for NAACP, who had led for the plaintiff in Brown v. Board of Education and then 
became the first black Justice of the Supreme Court, commented in the grimmest terms on 
African-American prospects: 

Be careful of the people who say, 'You've got it made. Take it easy. You don't need any 
more help.' Today we have reached the point where people say, 'You've come a long way.' But 
so have other people come a long way. Has the gap been getting smaller? No. It's getting 
bigger. People say we're better off today. Better off than what?... Don't listen to that myth that 
[inequality] can be solved... or that it has already been solved. Take it from me, it has not been 
solved. 

Poverty and racism: America's most urgent business was still unfinished. 

Brogan , Hugh (2001-03-29). The Penguin History of the United States of America (pp. 640-644). 
ePenguin. Kindle Edition. 


The Crisis of the New Order 1963-74 

On top of all this, American casualties rose rapidly. By the end of Johnson's Presidency 222,351 
servicemen had been either killed or wounded. It is not surprising that the war soon became 
even more unpopular than the Korean War had been. Other factors intensified the anger and 
disillusionment that would have been felt in any case. Lyndon Johnson had timed his war 
unluckily. For one thing, the television age was now full-fledged, and the screens were filled 
with images of horror. Americans were shown the devastation of the country, the sufferings of 
the people, the sufferings of their own soldiers. Furthermore, there was no censorship of news 
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dispatches. Perhaps, had the war started suddenly, a censorship could have been imposed, as 
during the Second World War and Korea, though circumstances were so different that I must 
doubt it; as it was, the war crept up on America, and by the time the troops got there in force 
the reporters were already well established. Most of them were ready to take the 
administration's view of the conflict, but an increasing number were not; and it was these last 
who gradually came to dominate the presentation of the news, both in print and on television 
(by contrast, a gung-ho movie. The Green Berets, starring John Wayne, was a dismal flop). The 
impact of all this reportage, both inside and outside America, was devastating, and the reaction 
of other nations, especially in Europe, reinforced it. Never had the United States been so 
universally condemned. It was not just a matter of the usual Leftist hostility. Many old and tried 
friends of America were appalled by what they saw; and even those who supported Johnson's 
aims were amazed at his blunders over means. The constant stress on the point that unless the 
United States stood firm in Vietnam its allies would lose faith in it was misguided: before very 
long the allied governments were asking how they could trust a country that was so reckless, so 
unreasonable, so incompetent; dared they retain their links to one that was so unpopular? 

Brogan , Hugh (2001-03-29). The Penguin History of the United States of America (pp. 656-657). 

ePenguin. Kindle Edition. 

It is easy to be unkind about youth in the sixties. At one moment to be twenty-three and an 
admirer of the Rolling Stones (a popular team of musicians) was, it seemed, sufficient 
guarantee of private wisdom and public virtue. Certainly there was something maddening, to 
their elders, in these ignorant, provincial, conceited young people, who from the gilded shelter 
of universities which their parents' money had bought for them and in many cases built for 
them (never had the colleges and universities of America raised funds more successfully than 
during the fifties and early sixties) looked out with absolute intolerance on the modern world 
and condemned it as unclean. Some of them turned out to be quite as unpleasant and as stupid 
as what they condemned, like the young zealots in Greenwich Village who blew up themselves 
and their house while making bombs for blowing up other people. It was nevertheless a great 
mistake (one which many committed) to dismiss them all as no more than middle-class 
hooligans. 

Brogan, Hugh (2001-03-29). The Penguin History of the United States of America (p. 657). ePenguin. 

Kindle Edition. 

. . . Ford lost some goodwill by formally pardoning Nixon, for it seemed to many that the 
ex-President was getting off a great deal too lightly. Nixon did not help matters by trying to get 
possession of the celebrated tapes: a special act of Congress had to be passed to thwart him. 
But it is likely that Ford did the right thing; without the pardon the aftermath of Watergate 
would probably have been as long-drawn-out and painful as the crisis itself. 
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A World Restored? 1977-89 

. . . Carter's finest hour came in 1978 when he holed up in the presidential retreat. Camp 
David in the hills of Maryland, and talked the president of Egypt, Anwar Sadat, and the prime 
minister of Israel, Menachem Begin, into making the agreements which soon led to peace 
between their countries. It was an extraordinary feat, testifying to Carter's intelligence, 
persistence, honest purpose and goodwill. 

Brogan, Hugh (2001-03-29). The Penguin History of the United States of America (p. 674). ePenguin. 

Kindle Edition. 

. . . foreign policy issues are seldom the central ones in American elections. Inflation was 
much more damaging to the governing party. Everyone agreed that it ought to be tackled, but 
there was no consensus on what caused it and what would cure it. Liberals wanted government 
action to push down prices, conservatives wanted to put a ceiling on wages. New economic 
theorists abounded, agreeing on nothing except the worthlessness of John Maynard Keynes: 
monetarists wanted to do something about the money-supply, supply-siders wanted to cut 
back government regulation and expenditure. Workers, particularly those on the West Coast, 
who watched an immigration rate rising towards the half-million annual mark,6 began to fear 
for their jobs and their high wages. Most ominously of all, from a politician's point of view, 
inflation was inexorably pushing citizens into higher and higher tax-brackets, since neither the 
state nor the federal bureaucracies could move fast enough to correct this 'bracket creep'. In 
1978, in California (where everything started nowadays) a great tax-revolt began. In an age of 
inflation it was inevitable that the price of real estate should go up. The state of California 
largely financed itself out of property taxes (since the federal government pre-empted income 
tax) and accordingly, as many citizens got richer on paper, their tax bills got larger in real life 
(but at any one moment most of them were not going to realize their notional capital gains by 
selling their residences, and those who did had to buy replacements, also at inflated prices). So 
in a referendum Proposition 13 was passed, by a two-to-one margin, which, among other 
things, cut property taxes by 57 per cent and ordained that in future the state legislature might 
only increase taxes if it could muster a two-thirds majority. The idea swept the country: it was 
like the anti-Stamp movement all over again. Property taxes, income taxes, sales taxes were all 
slashed, and voices were raised to demand that the federal government do likewise, if 
necessary by constitutional amendment. The state governments lost billions in revenue, and 
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had to cut back expenditure. It was a bad moment for the Democrats, who had been the big¬ 
spending party since Franklin Roosevelt became President. 

Brogan, Hugh (2001-03-29). The Penguin History of the United States of America (pp. 674-675). 

ePenguin. Kindle Edition. 

... in 1973, in the Roe v. Wade decision, the Supreme Court found that restrictive state 
laws against abortion were unconstitutional. 

Brogan, Hugh (2001-03-29). The Penguin History of the United States of America (p. 678). ePenguin. 

Kindle Edition. 

Carter's presidency must be reckoned a failure. His successes were few, and not always 
worth the political price he paid for them. As an outsider he saw clearly certain changes that he 
wished to bring about in the way that Washington did things, but he did not understand the 
system well enough to go the best way about achieving this. But his central failure was political. 
He wanted to move the Democratic party to the right, and could not understand, let alone 
respect, those many Democrats who resisted the idea: 'My main political problem was with the 
so-called liberal wing of the Democratic party,' he complained in 1981; but without those 
liberals he would have fared far worse than he did. He had a tin ear for the music of American 
politics. 'I have no new dream to set forth today,' he remarked in his inaugural address, and it 
was all too true. His message was not what the American people wanted to hear. Their native 
optimism was fundamentally intact, in spite of the Vietnam years; they did not want to be told 
that 'we cannot afford to live beyond our means'. They preferred to think that the march to the 
Big Rock-Candy Mountain could be resumed at once, and their new leader had promised that it 
would be, just as soon as the dismal Democrats were out of office. 
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